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The New Erect Form with Attached Supporters 


The new season brings, as usual, new W. B. models. W. B.’s are always up with the 
modes. We are constantly evolving new corsets to keep pace with the creations of the 


modiste. Our latest is the Long Hip Erect Form, with Supporters already attached 
to the corset. 
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Erect Form No. 916, Long Hip Model, $1.00 Erect Form No. 991, Long Hip Model, $1.50 

















In Jean or Batiste, with double branch Of Sterling Cloth, with double branch 
hose supporters attached. Sizes 18 to 30. hose supporters attached. Sizes 18 to 30. 
Erect Form No. 908, Long Hip Model, $2.00 Erect Form No. 912, Long Hip Model, $3.00 
Of very fine Coutil or white Batiste, with Of imported Coutil or white Batiste. 








double branch hose supporters attached. 
Sizes 18 to 30. 








Double branch hose supporters on front, 
single supporters on side. Sizes 18 to 30. 














Three other very popular long hip models (without hose supporters) are ; 
Erect Form No. 989, at $1. Erect Form No. 992, at $1.50. Erect Form No, 711 (improved) at $2. 


There are 40 Distinct Styles of Erect Form Corsets 


There are special Erect Form models for the stout and slender, the’ short and long 
waisted. Erect Form 990, shown above, is a low-busted, box-hip corset for slender 
figures and young women. Made of sterling Jean in white, drab, pink and blue, or of 
black Sateen, Sizes 18 to 26. Price, $1.00. If your dealer cannot give you any of 
the above styles, mention his name and write direct, enclosing check or money order— 
we will see that you are supplied. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Dept. R, 377-379 Broadway, New York 
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Ill. HIS SECOND MARRIAGE. 


STORIES WITHOUT WORDS. 
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THE DAY WHEN EVERYTHING IS WRONG 


BY MARION FOSTER WASHBURNE 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. Y. Cory 


T comes to all: to some with 

much frequency; to others so in- 

frequently as to be especially 

appalling; and some unfortunate 

mortals seem to play into the 

hands of fate with leads of va- 
rious kinds of inadequacy, prolonging the pain 
of such days into a chronic disease; but no one 
entirely escapes. 

It is a comfort to recognize this, for art, 
whether lowly or lofty, skilfully ignores it. 
When, for example, you sit in a dentist’s chair 
suffering the pangs of mechanical renovation, 
the gay simper of the calendar young lady on 
the wall is a mockery. Surely, you think, she 
never had to give up a charming lunch party 
for the doubtful joys of gold filling. Her pretty 
clothes never cost her a thought, and her hair 
is naturally wavy and up-standing. The heroines 
of the books we read enjoy a similar immunity. 
Trials come to them, but trials of the nobler 
sort, such as any woman of good taste might 
elect to undergo with grace and dignity. Pov- 
erty never betrays them into unsuitable cloth- 
ing, nor does sorrow find them short of pocket- 
handkerchiefs. They bear reproach and cal- 
umny with equal sufficiency, never by any 
chance being put in the wrong by any little hu- 
man weakness of their own cropping up at the 
crucial moment. We who admire and love 
them, weep over them, and would fain be like 
them, find their perfection a derision when we 
think of it from the depths of ignominy into 
which some little, little things have the power 
to betray us. 
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Perhaps if we could know when this day 
of wrath and of judgment was to dawn upon 
us, we might prepare ourselves for it by 
vigil and fasting; but no token is given. A 
rainy morning may usher it in with a sudden 
sense of our unreadiness for the weather, and 
of the fact that a friend has borrowed our 
only available umbrella and failed to return 
it; or, worse, that we ourselves are the bor- 
rowers and the remiss ones. Our short skirt 
is laid up for repairs, and we cannot find our 
rubbers. This is an obvious and frequent 
beginning. On such days lawn parties are 
scheduled to come off, or we have an appoint- 
ment with a telephoneless friend downtown, 
and cannot guess whether or not she will 
think the weather sufficient excuse for stay- 
ing at home. The heavy clouds weigh upon 
our spirits, and the children clamorously con- 
tend that they cannot go to school in the rain. 

But it may be a bright day, the sun rising 
fair upon a hopeful world. You plan plea- 
sant things as you do your hair, and dress a 
bit carefully in readiness for out-of-doors just 
after breakfast. The breakfast bell does not 
ring at the appointed time, and you seize the 
opportunity to put on an extra touch or two 
of daintiness. You hang up the things about 


the room, straighten the bureau, and get an 
agreeable glow of conscious virtue as you con- 


The depths of igno- 
miny into which some 
little things have the 
power to betray us. 
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template the pleasant orderliness about you; 
but at length you grow uneasy and descend to 
the kitchen. No one there! All is silent, 
cold, and empty. A brief investigation 
shows that . Nora, the little- regarded but 
necessary one, is groaning in bed with the 
toothache, and Mary has not been home since 
she went out last night. You try to light 
the fire, using only the tips of your polished 
fingers. You get very warm, but the kitchen 
is still cold when your husband calls down 
and wants to know what ever is the matter 
with breakfast; he has an important engage- 
ment downtown. The children, when they 
discover the state of affairs, wail that they 
will be late to school; and you give all of 
them the kind of breakfast food that doesn’t 
require cooking, and make some very poor 
coffee with water that hasn’t boiled yet. Your 
husband’s opinion of your capacities is poorly 
concealed behind the morning paper; and 
you are wondering whether, if you discharge 
Mary, as you ought, you will ever get an- 
other cook. 

This is the moment that Henry, your 
eldest boy, chooses to announce that you 
must write his teacher an excuse for his 
absence from school last week; and Mabel 
reminds you, with a burst of tears, that you 
haven’t yet visited her class-room, although 

you have promised ever so 
often; and Godfrey, the 
youngest, languidly refuses 
breakfast food and finds 
appetite only for eggs and 
fruit because he has such 
an awful headache. No, he 
doesn’t want to stay home 
from school—he likes school 
well enough—but he doesn’t 
see how he is going to man- 
age to get there to-day. He 
just feels sick all over. 
Henry scoffs unfeelingly, 
and Godfrey kicks his shins 
under the table. Henry 
rises up to administer a 
stinging reproof; Godfrey 
dodges, runs behind your 
chair, and makes you spill 
the water you are drinking. 
Their father orders both 
boys to sit down and be- 
have like gentlemen; and 
then watches in disgust 
while Godfrey takes his 
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knife in his left hand and pro- 
ceeds to pull at his toast with 
the fork in his right, finally, 
with desperate quickness, bolt- 
ing most of the toast and the 
unbroken yolk of his egg in 
one triumphant gulp. Henry, 
in a hurry for school, takes 
advantage of the storm that 
rages around Godfrey to pour 
his coffee into his saucer, and, 
startled by his father’s sudden 
glare in his direction, spills 
the brown fluid all over the last 
clean table-cloth. 
Mabel starts off in silent 
superiority, but finds that her 
bicycle -tire is soft and the 
pump out of order. She re- 
turns minus her dignity, and 
prances about frantically while 
the boys each accuse the other 
of having had it last, and the 
father gives her car fare to 
ride to school. It is too far to 
the cars; she is already late; won’t father 
drive her? she implores. No, he won’t! He has 
something else to do besides looking after 
children when he pays for a houseful of wo- 
men to do that work. He wouldn’t have such 
a servant as Mary under any circumstances. 
He’d rather do the cooking himself. Pay her 
and send her off. As for the washing (of 
course it is Monday), send it to the laundry 
or pitch it into the alley—he doesn’t care 
which. He should think that the women of 
this day of clubs and advancement ought to 
be able to manage a little thing like that with- 
out turning the whole house upside down. 
Indignation seizes you by the throat—you 
are lucky if it renders you speechless. You 
ask yourself if this is the love and cherish- 
ing he promised at the altar—you are lucky 
if you do not ask him. Mabel goes off in a 
storm of tears, stopping at the mirror in the 
hall to see how she looks when storming. 
Henry’s manner is as loftily scornful as his 
father’s, but he condescends to biff Godfrey 
as he passes. Godfrey flies into a rage that 
makes him forget his headache, and flings out 
of the house vowing vengeance; and you are 
left to face the soiled dishes, Nora’s tooth- 
ache, Mary’s slyness, and the laundry ques- 
tion all alone. 
While you are struggling ineffectually with 
these difficulties the postman comes, and you 


You try to 
light the fire. 


tear open your letters in the desperate hope 
of a little relief. You take the bills first, so 
as to have them over with, and find each 
one larger than you expected or than it has 
any right to be. The silk skirt you had sent 
up on approval, and went down town to re- 
turn in a pouring rain in order to have it 
credited before the first of the month, so that 
your husband might not be appalled at the 
size of the bill, is still charged to you, and 
you rush to the telephone to have the bill 
altered. It is long before you get any re- 
sponse, and it is evident that you are a very 
unpopular person when you demand the com- 
plaint desk. The first clerk who comes knows 
nothing about the matter and calls another. 
The only one who has your affairs in hand, 
it seems, is out, and won’t be back until after- 
noon. Call again. 

The next letter is from your least-desirable 
relative, who announces, in unmistakable 
terms, that she is coming to pay you a visit 
on the third—and that is the day of your 
dinner party! The next tells you of a spe- 
cial club meeting called for that same day— 
a meeting that promises some developments 
you wouldn’t miss for the world. Another 
letter is in the well-known writing of an old 
friend of your own. You open it, with only 
a hasty glance at the superscription, to dis- 
cover that she is writing to your husband, 
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asking him if you are ill or in any deep dis- 
tress: you have not written her for so long 
that she is worried, and therefore she has 
ventured to trouble him, ete. The last is a 
bulky epistle from a woman who insists upon 
regarding you as a sort of literary patroness— 
Heaven only knows why. She intrusts you 
with her precious paper to be read before the 
Literary Society. Will you promise to give 
her your frank and unbiased opinion of it? 
But the list grows wearisome. One might 
prolong it mercilessly, and yet not exhaust 


Languidly re- 
fuses breakfast 


fe 71 rd 





familiar to us 
all— bothers which beset all alike, which 
no system can wholly prevent, no fore- 
sight fully anticipate, no sweetness of dis- 
position and competence of intellect alto- 
gether withstand. Before these foes the 
mightiest of us lie prostrate now and then, 
Gullivers waking from sleep to find our- 
selves enmeshed in ignoble webs, tied at a 
hundred points to the lowly soil. Whatever 
we attempt goes wrong: if we write a letter, 
we find ourselves unexpectedly out of good 
note-paper; the envelopes are of all sizes but 
the right one; the ink has thickened over- 
night; and the pen suddenly becomes super- 
annuated. If we attempt a story on the txpe- 
writer, the letters double, we write on the 
same line twice and spoil a whole page, or, 
inspiration falling suddenly upon us, we 
click away frantically, only to discover that 
our paper has been exhausted, and we have 
confided a brilliant paragraph to the unre- 
cording roller. Our newly washed hair re- 


the host of little bothers 
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fuses to hold hair-pins and combs, and we 
come home from a windy trip down town 
looking like a second-hand hair-dresser’s mod- 
el. If we have a kitten, it chooses the most 
objectionable moment to get under our feet. 
The dog leaps upon us in riotous welcome, 
regardless of muddy paws. If we need milk 
for dinner, it has soured. If we want to 
drive, the horse has lost a shoe and must go 
at once to the blacksmith’s. 
Even our power of speech deserts us at such 
times, and plays all sorts of pranks upon us. 
We are sure, for one thing, to forget 
the names of friends we are trying to 
introduce. We tell funny stories, and 
discover, aghast, that we are twitting 
on painful facts. Words twist on our 
tongues, and we out-Malaprop Mrs. 
Malaprop herself. I remember an ex- 


perience to the point: A friend 
of mine had the trading-stamp 
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habit, and told me with mis- 
placed pride of the rug she had 
bought with stamps representing 
about a hundred dollars’ worth of some- 
what forced shopping. I went to see 
her when such a sirocco of misfortune 
was blowing about me, having actually 
gone calling in a desperate attempt to 
escape my fate. Seeing a red and blue 
rug rather sharply out of keeping with her 
other things, I inquired, with every agreeable 
intention, whether that was the rug she had 
bought at the five and ten cent store! 

It was in a similar gloomy penumbra that 
another friend moved when he found himself 
at an evening gathering of some sort, and 
saw, at the other end of the long parlors, a 
lady whom he knew. There were two of these 
ladies in the same family, closely resembling 
each other; but they were mother and daugh- 
ter. My friend studied the situation for some 
time, and, catching the lady’s eye before he 
was quite master of his recollections, rushed 
up to her with impetuous cordiality, exclaim- 
ing: 

“ Why, how do you do, Mrs. ? Do you 
know, at the other end of the room I actually 
thought you were your own daughter!” 

“ Sir,” said the lady, with freezing dignity, 
“Tam the daughter!” 

If your own tongue does not betray you in 
some such fashion, those of your children 


wan in 
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surely will. On 
such a day, for ex- 
ample, we were din- 
ing some youngish 
maiden ladies, very 
refined, correct, and 
delightful. The 
children had begged 
for the privilege of 
remaining at the 
table, and, thinking 
to give them some 
of the benefits of 
good society, and 
disregarding the 
fact that it was a 
day dedicated to 
mischance, we had 
consented. Rich- 
ard, our elder son, 
wore his sweetest 
smile, and was ami- 
ably sociable. 

“ Miss Blank,” he 
asked, beginning 
the conversation as 
strange persons ad- 
dressing him usually 

begin it, 
“how old 
are you ?” 
She rose to the situation with 
ready tact. “Oh, between sixty 
and seventy,” she said, smiling. 
“Dear me!” exclaimed Rich- 
ard, quite appalled. “Then ,why don’t you 
zet married ?” 
After the laugh had subsided, our little 
daughter was heard explaining to the other 
lady that there had been a fly in the cream; 
but she didn’t mind that because it wasn’t 
squashed; while our youngest, growing 
sleepy after the third course, inquired sud- 
denly how on earth they could eat so much; 
he was through long ago! 
But this is prolonging the list. After all, 
it is a comfort to tell one’s woes, and, in the 
telling, to recognize that they are the common 
heritage of mankind. This reflection is much 
more truly and lastingly consolatory than that 
one so often urged upon our attention by 
glibly sympathetic friends, and, of late, whole- 
somely gibed at in some popular cartoons— 
the reflection, namely, that it might have been 
worse. Your children might be dead or non- 
existent instead of inconvenient and difficult; 





Mabel starts off. 
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your husband might be a drunkard or a rav- 
ing maniac instead of absorbed in his own 
affairs when you need help with yours; your 
letters, like Mrs. Somebody’s, might contain 
news of the loss of all your fortune;—and so 
on, in a list calculated to create the blackness 
of a midnight in the sunniest soul. To add 
to the effectiveness of this style of argument, 
you are invited to take an imaginary trip to 
the slums and the prisons, and there to con- 
template the wrecks of humanity to whom 
your present tribulations would seem like the 
joys of the blest. Your weakened “and baf- 
fled soul dimly discerns that there is some- 
thing wrong in endeavoring to extract joy 
from the contemplation of so much unedify- 
ing misery; but you find in yourself such an 
affinity for everything dark and disagreeable 
that, likely enough, you take the trip sug- 
gested, and get so immersed in the thickly 
bubbling mud Dante tells of that it is doubt- 
ful if you ever get yourself wholly cleansed 
from it. 
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But he condescends to biff Godfrey as he passes. 
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The next letter 
is from your least- 
desirable relative. 
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Or perhaps you misguidedly try silence and 
martyrdom, persuading yourself that the first 
is self-control, and the second merely interest- 
ing resignation. This makes life almost un- 
bearable for your immediate friends and 
relatives, but has the advantage of drawing 
the trouble to a sufficient though painful head. 

Or, still more misguidedly, you may go off 
into tears, preceded by a vigorous expression 
of your disappointment in your husband as a 
help and defence in time of trouble. He 
‘won’t like this, and you may get into a condi- 


tion where little troubles look little because : 


you have such a big one on hand. 

Such a result, indeed, is not altogether to 
be scorned; for a big trouble enables us to 
bring our reserve strength to bear. To be 
fretted and rasped out of all lovableness by 
a series of mosquito-like annoyances is un- 
dignified at best, and stings our self-love 
beyond endurance; but there is something 
romantically interesting, worthy of the pow- 
ers we feel within ourselves, in a genuine 
trouble. In a certain sense we rejoice to find 
ourselves elected to bear it. Therefore, like 
the famous doctor who threw all his patients 
into fits because he was death on fits, we are 
sometimes fairly driven to magnify our 
pygmy disasters to a graspable size. 

From the elevation of genuine grief, on 
the contrary, we all of us see, at some period 


or other, the true proportions of things, and, 
seeing them, are enabled to smile and endure 
where otherwise we should writhe. Some 
writer has said that the thing American wo- 
men most lack is a sense of perspective. 
Whether this is especially true of American 
women or not, certainly the possession of this 
sense is a great source of consolation. To 
see things, while yet we smart under their 
pricks, as we shall see them when we look 
back on them from a distance, this enables 
us to lay hold upon grace— 
the grace either of patience 
or of wholesome and re- 

freshing laughter. 

Many of us have found this latter way 
out the easier. Recently a woman I knew 
lost her pocket-book at a most trying junc- 
ture. She lived out-of-town, and having 
been to the city on urgent business, dis- 
covered her loss just as she was about to 
get upon the train which was to take her back 
to her husband and young baby. It was the 
last train for that day, and her ticket was in 
the missing purse, as was also all her money. 
She did not know where to look for help, or 
what her baby was to do without her. As she 
walked the platform in frantic distress, and 
watched the unfeeling train draw away from 


“ Sir,” said the lady with freezwng dignity,“ 1 


am the daughter.” 
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her, she said aloud in the poignancy of her 
desire, “Oh, if I could only see something 
funny in it, I could bear it!” It is a good 
prayer, and brings its own answer. 

Next to a sense of humor, which is the 
sanest and most certainly available means of 
escape, mere physical absence has its advan- 
tages. Just to leave your work and your 
worries—your dishes in the sink, your beds 
unmade, your marketing undone, and, if need 
be, your doors unlocked—and go forth into 
the great outside world, is to run with eager 
feet towards peace. It is good to go and see 
a friend and talk your trouble over; but it 
is better to go out under the sky and for- 
get it. Let the unhurried world of nature 
preach to you of steadfast peace and growth 
under unceasing change. Let the big empty 
sky replace the cobwebbed ceiling of your 
house - bound consciousness, and flood the 
darkened places with wholesome sunshine. 
When you go back to your dishes, they will 
almost wash themselves, for all the good 
fairies of out-of-doors will come home with 
you and lend a willing hand to your work. 

To be able to do this requires, of course, 
some just perception of the relative impor- 
tance of yourself and your bothers—the sense 
of perspective, in short. But perspective, 
while it reduces near mole-hills to their 
proper size, also lets us know the true nature 
of the mountains lurking behind. The little 
worries are really little, but their work in the 
soul is not little. Nothing so searches out 
our hidden weaknesses as the days when 
everything is wrong. They are the house- 
cleaning days of the soul, when every un- 
savory negligence is haled into view, and the 
house-cleaner must needs get ruffled and dis- 
ordered in the effort to restore order. 

These lowly places in which we toil un- 
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Or, still more misguidedly, 
you may go off into tears. 


heeded of men, ashamed of ourselves, and 
feeling that victory is merely decency, are 
the valleys that shall be exalted when every 
mountain and hill of more glorious achieve- 
ment shall be laid low. If we recognize this 
and keep our minds, as far as may be, upon 
the spiritual equanimities we would fain 
achieve, and refuse, again as far as may be, 
to be led astray into desperate efforts to re- 
store the merely physical order at whatever 
expense to the spiritual, we shall emerge from 
the fray inevitably a little dusty and dishev- 
elled, but with a surer insight. It is some- 
thing to be able to conquer, from meekness 
under ignoble trials, the inheritance of the 
earth—and nothing less than this is the final 
reward of those who struggle faithfully with 
the pestiferous nothings that sometimes 
threaten to overwhelm us. 
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» ELIZABETH 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
Elizabeth, most fair and sweet 
We know you were, and your slim feet 
Went swift and gladly up and down, 


The gabled streets of that old town 


Where you did dwell, and (legend saith) 





You did coquette—Elizabeth! 


“ Elizabeth, her Book” we found. 
Quaintest of volumes, parchment bound, 
Where recipes and rhymes you wrote, 
With now and then a spicy note, 

And scarce a page but which upon 


Appears some anecdote of “ John.” 


“ John’s” eyes were dark. “Breath of the sea 
He brought with him.”—* To-day, to me 
John brought a rose; I vowed I thought 


Its pinkness from the dawn it caught. 
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‘Its color from your face,’ he saith, 


‘It stole, my own Elizabeth!’ ” 


John’s voyages were long and short, 
You had a gift from every port 

He touched, for his dear heart was true 
To that gray gabled town—and you 
Who'd love him with your dying breath. 


O happy John, Elizabeth! 


Elizabeth, each page appears 
Dimmed by a hundred fleeting years. 


In the walled graveyard by the sea 





Where sweet salt winds blow fresh and free— 
On your quaint tombstone we descry 

The “ Wife of Thomas, here Doth lie 
Leaving Him Lone to Mourn her Death.” 


But what of “ John,” Elizabeth? 
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ir —A typical country kitchen. 


Late afternoon, toward close of sum- 
mer. Door into bed-room. Door into 
garden. Window with pretty curtains, 
flowers on sill, open, overlooking gar- 
den.. Curtained alcove. Clothes-press. 
Supper table, daintily spread for two. 
Kettle singing on stove. Side table by 
window. Books on shelf. Rocker, 
chairs, family portraits, worked met- 
toes, chromos of Washington, Lincoln, 

etc. Music, “ Darby and Joan.” 
Enter, from bed-room, Marthy, dressed in rich 
travelling clothes. She is a comely country 
woman, past middle life. Her appearance 
betokens great wealth. Her speech is home- 
ly. She closes door behind her cautiously. 
Marthy. There! Once he gets slep’ out, 
he'll be another man! ... Another man! 
(Sighs.) If only the dear Lord ’ud make him 
the same man again ... the Abijah of fif- 
teen years ago! I’d give thanks to my dying 
day for the loss of all the money if only it 
would give me back the Abijah of old times! 
(Looks about while removing 
wraps.) How homelike the old 
place does look, to be sure! ... 
So restful, after New York!... 
IT never was cut out for a fine 
lady . . . too fond of housekeep- 
in’! ... Supper, roses—Rowena 
hasn’t omitted a thing to welcome 
her parents home...not a 
thing, except herself! (Sighs.) 
Ah, well, please God that will 
come right, now the money’s gone! 
(Lays wraps on chair.) There, I 
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(Nots.—Permission to use this play must be obtained from the author, care of Harper’s Bazar.] 
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don’t calculate to wear you again in a hurry! 
. You’re too fine to keep company with 
these country cousins of yourn, I reckon! 
(Rummaging in clothes-press, brings out old 
garments.) Lucky I packed them away in 
camphor! Seems as if the spirit of prophecy 
had been laid upon me, and I’d foreseen I'd 
need ’em again! (Holds them up 
to light.) Jest as good as... 
not new, ezackly, but better than 
nothing, which is all the heathen 
have wherewith to hide their na- 
kedness!...Let’s see, I’ll change 
in here, so’s not to wake Abijali! 
[Goes behind curtains. 
Abijah (in bed-room). Marthy 
- +» Say, Marthy! 
Marthy. Land sakes! (Head 
out.) Well, father? 
Abijah. Open the door! 
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Marthy (bustles to bed-room door, fasten- 
ing calico dress). I declare, a man is more 
trouble than nine children, and all of ’em 
twins! I do believe Heaven created men to 
try how far a woman’s patience ’ud bear 
stretchin’! (Opens bed-room door.) Well, 
father? 

Abijah. Where am I? 

Marthy. He don’t remember! ... You’re 
to home, father! Where else should you be? 

Abijah. Humph! Why am I abed before 
sundown ? 

Marthy. Why, father, don’t you remember ? 
You’ve had a sick spell! 

Abijah. Humph! Has Tom Brook done 
the milking yet? 

Marthy (to herself). Tom Brook! 
gone back fifteen year! 

Abijah. Where’s my girl? Where’s Rowena? 

Marthy (to herself). Rowena! 

Abijah. Why don’t you answer? If Tom 
Brook is hanging round Rowena—(in threat- 
ening tone). 

Marthy. Now, father, I ain’t going to 
answer another question till I’ve got supper, 
so there! (Closes door sharply.) Tom Brook! 
Rowena! He’s clean forgot their marriage, 
the money, New York—everything! .. . And 
how in pity’s name am I to bring it all back 
to him? (Bustles about, getting supper.) I 
guess I'll leave the Lord to break His own 
bad news! Guess I’ll make some of those bis- 
cuits Abijah used to be so partial to! Awful 
unwholesome, the doctor says, but stubborn 
things always did go down best with Abijah! 
(Takes off rings before mizing dough.) 
These rings ...I can’t keep them now! 
Yet ... Abijah’s gifts . . . I hardly like to 
part with them!...Ah, well, it don’t matter so 
long as I keep my weddin’-ring, and I couldn’t 
get that off if I was to try! (Click of gate. 
She looks out of window.) Who’s that? Is 
it Rowena? No! It’s old Ma’am Hotchkiss! 
T can’t let her in, for she’s so deef I’d have 
to shout, and that ’ud break things too sud- 
den to Abijah! (Bolts garden door, speaks 
from window, mixing dough at side table.) 
Oh, good-evenin’, Ma’am Hotchkiss! Now 
isn’t this a pleasant surprise? Sit you right 
down on that bench in the sun, so’s I can see 
you while we talk! ... Eh? Servants? Left 
’em in New York!... Eh? Yes, going to 
do without help for a spell! . . . Eh, what’s 
that? Think I’d be too proud to mix biscuit 
since I’ve risen in the world? Well, now, I 
guess I’ll never rise above the level of my 
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own dough ... not in this life! ... 
(Speaking to herself.) To think of her being 
too deef to hear bad news! That’s usually 
the only thing she does hear! ... Eh? Go- 
ing on to the village? Well, if you would be 
so good as to ask for Mist’ Sawyer’s mail! 
. . . And, oh, Ma’am Hotchkiss, seeing as the 
cold weather’s coming and you liable to rheu- 
matism— ... Eh? Oh, I beg your pardon! 
I never supposed you stooped that way from 
age or choice!...Eh? A little touch? 
Well, what I was going to say, if you’d do 
me the favor to accept this wrap... 
(Passes wrap out of window.) Eh? Too 
old-fashioned for me? (To herself.) Hear 
that! When it’s the latest style from Paris! 
. . . Well, the truth is, Ma’am Hotchkiss, it’s 
too fine for me; but I think you’d find it real 
becoming! ... Eh? Don’t mind if you do? 
So’s not to hurt my feelings? . . . Now that 
is thoughtful! ...Good-by to you!... 
(To herself.) The only thing I mind about 
being ruined for, leastways it’s almost the 
only thing, is having to give up our pew and 
sit in the free seats in the gallery ’longside 
of Ma’am Hotchkiss! ... But there, guess 
I need the lesson if I feel that way! Any- 
how, it won’t be no queerer than my first 
night at the opera! ... Bashful! I thought 
every one was looking at me! And mortified! 
I didn’t know which way to turn my eyes, 
what with the people on the stage waving 
their arms and shouting out their love-affairs 
in a manner that seemed real indelicate, and 
the ladies in the boxes looking for all the 
world like Eve before she took to fig leaves! 

. (Click of the gate.) Now who’s this?. .. 
Is it ... Rowena? No! I declare, it’s the 
minister ...a new one, too; bran- new! 
Guess I better keep him out; young ministers 
are such stayers round meal-time, when one 
has a reputation as a cook . . . and he might 
feel called upon to offer spiritual consolation 
ealeulated to be riling to Abijah! ... Oh, 
good-afternoon, Mr. ... ? Edwardson, is it? 
Real pleased to make your acquaintance. .. . 
I'd unbolt the door, but my hands . . . Well, 
if you really prefer it, that bench is sunny, 
and the day-lilies certainly do smell sweet!... 
Regular worshippers? Never missed a meet- 
ing since we professed saving grace ... that 
is, in the country. In town you're not 
quite sure which is the Sabbath! ... 
. . « Yes, it was old Doctor Snow who always 
did our marrying and burying! ... Yes, a 
great loss. We was in Europe at the time, 
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but Abijah cabled five hundred dollars to the 
relict and a fifty-dollar floral emblem to the 
remains! ... Generous? Well, sir, it isn’t 
for me to brag of Abijah’s charities, but .. . 
Crippled? Not in the least. Mist’ Sawyer’s 
limbs are all you could ask to see! . . . Oh, 
his charities, you mean! Well, some, per- 
haps, so far as money goes, but mioney-giving 
is the smallest part of charity! I declare, I 
used to feel as if I were doing a sight more 
for folks when the whole village was running 
in to Aunt Marthy for dosing, and cookery 
recipes, and babies in convulsions, and sitting 
up with, nights, than all these years when I 
haven’t done a thing but put my name to the 
top of a subseription list while Mist’ Sawyer 
drew a cheque! . . . If giving don’t cost one 
more in sympathy than money, it ain’t what 
I call gospel charity! .. . You must excuse 
my running on so. I’m jest an old-fashioned 
body, with no book-learning, save the Bible! 
... Mist’ Sawyer resigned to losing his 
money?’ He don’t realize it yet, but when he 
does ... Phew! Resignation won’t be quite 
the word! ... Now see here, young man, 
I’m old enough to be your mother and to 
spare, and I shall think it poor doings for 
you to criticise anything my old man may 
say in a moment of.excitement! Anger is 
like measles, better for the system when let 
to come out! ... Well, if you must go.. 

Oh, Mr. Edwardson, I may be a trifle skimped 
later, when the plate comes round, so per- 
haps you’d oblige me by accepting these 
rings as a contribution now. (Passes rings 
out of window.) What, you'll raffle ’em? 
Mercy, man, why don’t you throw ’em in 
the frog- pond outright? Those stuns are 
worth a figure high enough to lift the mort- 
gage off vour church! . . . Don’t mention it. 
They'll be treasures laid up in the New Je- 
rusalem! ... I bid you good-evenin’! Come 
in again .when you ain’t so hurried! I don’t 
guess I’l] mind sittin’ in the gallery so much, 
after all, remembering there’s no mortgage 
above my head! (To herself, putting. biscuits 
in oven. Click of gate.) Who’s that? I’ve 
given up hoping for Rowe—... (At win- 
dow.) It is! And that blessed little golden- 
headed . . . my girl’s boy! . . . Rowena, ain’t 
you coming in? (Hastily pulls down turned- 
up sleeves.) Now, Rowena, I call that sinful 
pride! Even if your pa was set against your 
marrying. .. . Well, thank God, I never was 
one to cut off my nose to spite my heart! 
LOpening door.) Ill come out to you! 
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[Runs out, and is heard in joyful greeting. 

Enter, from bed-room, Abijah. He is an 
elderly country man, with a determined 
face and manner. He is dressed expensively 
and well. His speech is homely, but, like 
Marthy’s, has been somewhat polished -by 
long residence in town. He looks about, as 
if dazed. 

Abijah. It is the old place, sure enough! 
Then that New York business—was it a 
dream? I’m all mixed up! It’s my pants 
confuse me. They never came from the vil- 
lage store! I might be dead and in glory, 
for all I remember... only, angels don’t 
wear pants! . . . How can I find out without 
I demean myself by askin’? Let’s start with 
a few dates. Where’s the Farmer’s Almanac, 
the Christian Herald? (Goes to shelf.) Ah, 
here’s the Book that never fails! (Takes 
down Bible. Puts on spectacles. Reads on 
fly-leaf.) “Abijah Sawyer to Marthy Ter- 
williger.” . . . Anyway, Marthy’s no dream! 

. “Abijah, Jr., born ... died.” , (Takes 
off and wipes specs. Reads again.) “ Ro- 
wena, born, married .. .” (Closes Bible with 
bang.) Now how long ago were that? The 
wound is as fresh as if it were yesterday... 
yet it seems a lifetime since I saw her face! 

[Sits in rocker. Muses. 
Enter, from garden, Marthy, bustling and 
radiant. 

Marthy. Why, father! You up? I jest 
ran out to speak to a lady and the prettiest 
child you ever saw! 

Abijah. I heard you clacking away like a 
mill-wheel! 

Marthy (taking biscuits from oven). Ain’t 
you curious to know what it was about? 

[ Makes tea, etc. 

Abijah. Curiosity is women’s business!... 
(To himself.) How can I find out? 

Marthy. Very well! (Helps him to food.) 
The pippins are ripening real well this year! 

Abijah. Not better than last year! (Ten- 
tatively. Marthy does not answer.) I said 
not better than last year. 

Marthy. Maybe not! [A pause. 

Abijah. Seems a long time since Dr. Snow 
took supper with us! 

Marthy (dropping her knife in surprise). 
Why, father... Dr. Snow has been dead 
near fifteen years! 

Abijah (starts, recovers himself). I said it 
was a long time ...I... I jest was trying 
whether you’d own up to being fifteen years 
older than you once was, that’s all! 
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Marthy. I hope V’ll live to own to consid- 
erable more than that, Mist’ Sawyer. 

Abijah (after a pause, suddenly setting 
down cup sharply). Why don’t you tell me 
what you see I disremember, when you know 
I’m too set to ask? 

Marthy. Why, father! . 
been a very sick man, father! 
stroke. 

Abijah. Where taken? 

Marthy. Left side! 

Abijah. I mean where? 
the store? Or in the barn? 

Marthy (shakes head at each of these). 
New York. Office of Sawyer & Co., Wall 
Strect. 

Abijah. Sure enough! It all comes back 
to me now! Ha, ha, ha! Id just put a big 
thing through! Made five million dollars by 
turnin’ my hand over! [Gulps tea. 

Marthy (to herself). He’s clean forgot the 
panic! My poor old man! 

Abijah. So you brought the old man down 
here for a change, eh? 

Marthy. Yes. (Nervous.) The doctor 
thought it would set you up to live the old 
life again. 

Abijah (musing). The old life! . 
are the servants? 

Marthy. I gave them a holiday! 
they wouldn’t suit the scenery! 

Abijah. And you doing your own work! 
(Laughs.) What a joke on the servants! 
Guess I might sit in my shirt sleeves and 
drink from my saucer, now that English 
butler hain’t got his eye on me! 

[Suits action to word. 

Marthy. Simpson always made me nervous 
myself, watching which fork I used ... as 
if he’d caught me stealing my own silver! 

Abijah. Where’s my old volume of specifics ? 
(Rises.) A dose of 1163 will do me more 
good than all that expensive New York fel- 
low’s treatment! (Gets book.) What a joke 
on the doctor! [ Chuckles. 

Marthy (to herself, anxiously). He don’t 
begin to realize! (Click of gate. She looks 
out of window, then quietly slips bolt of door. 
Speaks at window.) Oh, thanks, ever so 
much, Ma’am Hotchkiss! ... Eh? You say 


y , 
. . You see, you’ve 
You’ve had a 


Here? Down to 


. « Where 


I thought 


you’ve only jest heard? ... Not a bit! We 
ain’t cast down or frettin’ one bit!... 
What? Take back the wrap? Bless your 


dear heart, I wouldn’t think of such a thing! 
I’ve got the one I had the year of the great 
snow -storm. 


. . . Old-fashioned? Well, so 
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Good- 
[Comes to table, mail hidden in apron. 
Abijah. Who was you talking to? 
[He has been listening, puzzled, specs 
pushed back on head. 


am I! ... I’m just as much obliged! 


by! 


Marthy. Ma’am Hotchkiss. 

Abijah. What is it you ain’t fretting 
about ? 

Marthy. Your health! 
biscuit left! 
Abijah. 
you back? 

Marthy. Oh, just a cloak I gave her! 

Abijah. What does she mean by such fool- 
ishness? Ain’t I able to buy you enough 
cloaks to cover a ten-acre pasture? (A pause.) 
What was she talking about, anyway ? 

Marthy. Curiosity is women’s business, 
Abijah! 

Abijah. Humph! 

Marthu. Must be hard for one that has 
seen better days, to be living on the town- 
ship! 

Abijah. Serves her right for marrying a 
poor provider. Hotchkiss never was wuth 
his salt! 

Marthy. Now, father . . . when but for the 
grace of God it might be you and me! 

Abijah. I like that! After me making five 
millions in the turn of a hand! (A pause.) 
Say, old woman... you never did think 
much of the speculating game. . 

Marthy. No more would you, once you were 
beaten ! 

Abijah. Well, ’'ve made up my mind to 
quit while I lead the race. How’s that? 

Marthy. Humph! 

Abijah. Come, now, mother; I mean to do 
you proud. It was your uncle Rube’s legacy 
gave me my first start, and my last gains 
I mean to hand over clear to you! Five 
million to spend in charity! How’s that? 

Marthy. Abijah Sawyer, I’d give that and 
all the wealth of Creosote for one drop of 
naturel charity in your heart to your own 
flesh and blood! 

Abijah (brings clinched fist on table). 
Don’t you thrust her in my face again! 

Marthy (nervous start). Father! 

[ Mail has dropped from apron on floor. 

Abijah. What’s those? The New York pa- 
pers! Give ’em here! 

[Marthy has picked up mail; hands pa- 
per to him. 

Abijah (hunting). Where’s my glasses?... 
Help me find my glasses! 


I declare, not a 
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Marthy (folds arms). Not I! You're one 
that prefers to be blind! 

Abijah. Of all the stubborn— ... Here, 
then, read me the news. 

[Gives her newspaper. 

Marthy. Which news? Horrors? Or 
fashions ? 

Abijah. Financial . .. stocks ... the 
Street! [His hands work nervously. 

Marthy. Um-m-m-m. ... Oh, here. “ Still 
excited over the sensational crash of .. .” 
I can’t make out the name. 

Abijah. Ha, ha, ha! Wilkinson is the 
name! Ha, ha, ha! It all comes back to 
me! Ha, ha, ha! For years it has been a 
hand-to-hand fight between me and Wilkinson 

. and I’ve won out! Old Hayseed Abijah 
Sawyer from Wayback has beat the younger 
man... and now I guess it’s time to quit! 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Marthy (to herself). My poor old man! 

Abijah. Here, get pen and paper. I want 
to dictate something! 

Marthy. The doctor said no business. 

Abijah. Don’t doctor me! I never felt bet- 
ter. Not since our weddin’. Here, write! 

Marthy (getting slate from drawer). Vl 
do it on the children’s little slate, so’s I can 
try every which way for the spelling! .. . 
Well? 

Abijah. Marthy, this stroke has set me 
thinking, I’ve had a close call. I’m going 
to make a new will! . . . All that money. . . 

Marthy. I’m thinking, Abijah Sawyer, that 
your riches may get wings before you do! 

Abijah. Will you stop that croaking!.. . 
Write. 

Marthy. First we'll have a word about 
Rowena! Yes, I will speak! For fifteen years 
I’ve held my tongue. But the time has come 
to speak. You’ve had a close call; suppose 
you had died without having made your 
peace with your only child! (Opens Bible.) 
Read that! (Draws his glasses down over 
his eyes.) For once I’m bound you shall 
see! 

Abijah (doggedly). She defied me! I gave 
her her choice: to marry my hired man, or i 
come up to New York and be a lady! She RATNER A 
chose! YJ 

Marthy. She did what her mother done be- 
fore her: take the man she loved, for better 
































or worse . . . and stick to him! 
Abijah. Well, even you must admit you . 
° > 

ain’t the loser! NEVER MISSED A MEETING SINCE WE 
Marthy. Not the loser, when all these years PROFESSED SAVING GRACE. 
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I’ve been starving for Rowena! God in His 


merey took our little boy ... but my tears 
for him have no bitterness! ... But my 
daughter! Do you think there is money 


enough in all the world to pay a mother for 
her child? 

Abijah. You could have gone with her! 
I'd never have lifted finger to stay you! 

Marthy. She did not need me! She was 
in the right! It was you I clung to, Abijah 
Sawyer, because you were the poor one! And 
the richer you got the poorer you grew! So, 
there! « . 


“4 


%..Abijah.. Suppose you quit preachin’, and 


write’what I dictate! 

Marthy. Not a line till you rub out that 
un-Christian vow ... that you'll never see 
her or hear’ her name again till she asks 
your pardon. 

Abijah. You know I’m set, Marthy. 
go back upon my given word! 

Marthy. There’s times when setness is sin- 
fulness, Abijah! Suppose your Heavenly Fa- 
ther was set against forgiving you? 

Abijah. Tll make it up to her! Tl put 
her down in my will . . . Guess Tom Brook’s 
wife is badly off for money! 

Marthy (scornfully). Money, money, always 
money! As if they’d touch a cent of yours! 
. . . Would you take money from them? 

Abijah. Not if I was starving! I sooner 
beg from Wilkinson! 

Marthy. From Wilkinson! (Hysterical 
burst of laughter.) From Wilkinson! 

Abijah. What in thunder ails the woman! 

Marthy. Ha, ha, ha! You poor, blind... 
Tom Brook is Wilkinson! 

Abijah. What! . 
the stroke, Marthy! 

Marthy. I never felt better . . . not since 
our wedding-day! Four- fifths of Uncle 
tube’s legacy I transferred to you, and the 
rest I gave Rowena... and she put Tom 
Brook up to fighting you with your own 
weapon ... money! 

Ahijah. Well, ’m .. .! 
the poor-house . . . and so he will yet, unless 
I help him out! But he’s fought me like a 
man! ...And to think Rowena put him 
up to it! (Chuckling.) Rowena! 

Marthy. Aha! You broke your vow. You 
spoke her name ... and it done you good! 
Say it again . . . Rowena! 

Abijah. I take this back! (Crosses out 
entry in Bible with fountain-pen, which he 


I can’t 


I said he’d-end in 


. . | reckon it’s you’ve got, 
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gels from pocket.) She’s my own gal, after 
all! ... Now write: “I, Abijah Sawyer, 
being of sound mind, and only a bit gone off 
in the body, do herewith bequeath all-I pos- 
sess, being some twenty million, half to my 
wife, born Marthy Terwilliger, and _ the 
other half to my only child Rowena.” Give 
it here. I'll sign it. Dll wire my lawyer to 
come down and put it in shape to-morrow; 
but this “ull stand in ease I have another 
stroke to-night ! [Signs slate. 

Marthy. Abijah, I love and honor you as I 
haven’t done for fifteen years! You're a 
richer man than you think for! For you’ve 
owned you was in the wrong, and taken back 
your child! ... As for the money... ex- 
cept the house and farm and live-stock and 
me, you haven’t a thing to leave! .. . You’re 
ruined, Abijah! 

Abijah (gasps). What do you mean? 

Marthy. There’s one thing you forget... 
Wilkinson won that deal . . . and you and I 
may end in the poor-house yet, Abijah! 

Abijah. Poor-house be ...! (Rises, col- 
lecting his strength.) Guess I better go fod- 
der the cattle! 

Marthy (runs to him). Oh, my dear old 
man, dcn’t take it to heart! Don’t have an- 
other stroke! 

Abijah (with rough kindness). Nonsense, 
old woman! ...Im too good a farmer to 
be taken sick before the harvesting! 

[Click of gate. 

Marthy (runs to window). Abijah, there’s a 
lady outside, with a golden-headed child! .. . 
It might be the little boy we lost! . . . She’s 
named him for his grandfather on the mo- 
ther’s side . . . Abijah! 

Abijah. My gal’s boy! She’s named him 
for me! ...I ean’t meet her, Marthy.. . 
she’ll think it’s losing the money has changed 
me from my setness! 

Marthy. I have a witness against that! 
(Holds up slate.) You've signed it, leav- 
ing her half the fortune you thought was 
yours! 

[The door is tried. 
the visitor knocks. 

Marthy. Abijah ... there’s Rowena and 
Rowena’s boy . . . knocking at your heart! 

Abijah (takes sudden resolution). Stay 
where you are, mother! I'll unbar the door! 

[Goes to door. Marthy wipes her eyes, 
with happy expression as she looks 
after him. Music, “ Darby and Joan.” 


Finding it bolted, 

















O speak frankly, the point of view makes old maids more 
than does lack of husbands. I have seen many a married 
woman who was nothing but an old maid, and many a spin- 
ster who never would be anything but a bachelor girl. The 
point of view made the difference. 

While as to consolation! Look at the poor sticks of men 
your best friends have married, and see if that is not enough to console the 
most forlorn old maid who ever loved a cat instead of a husband. 

I always liked that story of the old maid who, when urged to marry, said 
she had no need of a husband, because she had a parrot that swore, a lamp 
which smoked, and a cat that stayed out nights. 

Nor would I advise the most single of women to adopt a career as a cure 
for her loneliness. A career is a cold-blooded thing. If she must adopt 
something, let her adopt an orphan. An orphan is liable to prove much more 
satisfactory than a career. 

There are several things to keep in mind, and the first is that you can 
still marry. That is one of the advantages of being an American woman. 
Some man is always sure to want to marry you sooner or later. But, in 
case he might not be the right one, or ineligible for any cause, cultivate 
your point of view, in order to have a consolation at hand if you should re- 
fuse him. 

But suppose you say: “Oh, that’s all very well for spinsters who are 
situated differently. But as for me, poked off alone in a hall bed-room and 
never going anywhere, where am I to meet any men or get a point of view?” 

I was just coming to that. Not to the hall bed-room, but to your case. 

The first thing a woman should do, who sits down to think out a deliberate 
scheme of happiness, is to close her eyes and think, out of all the world, 
what she would rather do if she were mistress of her own fate. Think it out 
luxuriously, luxuriantly, regardless of the possibility of achieving it. Then 
gradually come down from your dream of a palace and a yacht and a pri- 
vate car to the next best. Take your time about it. Think each dream out 
in all its fascinating detail. Then come on down by degrees—for it is never 
attractive to think of the things you can afford—until you have reached 
something reasonable. Women are very much alike, and many a sleepless 
night has been spent in just such airy castles, which, for the time being, 
were all-satisfying. 

Now think of the way you could best earn money, if you had a start. 
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Can you trim hats? Can you darn and embroider and mend lace? Are you 
fond of animals? Do sick birds get well under your care? Can you make 
delicate plants healthy and strong, and does everything which grows in the 
ground thrive under your touch? 

Or are you a business woman by instinct? Can you count and multiply 
and subtract without chewing a lead-pencil and using a ream of paper? 
Or do figures throw you into a panic, as they do me? 

Were you born in the city and into the heritage of the hall bed-room, 
and would you give anything on earth for a little cottage in the country, 
not so far from the city as to bar you from going in when the frogs at night 
inake you too lonely, nor so near to other people as to hinder you from wear- 
ing a short skirt and a sun-bonnet all day if you want to? 

In the spring do you find yourself reading gardening books, and lingering 
around florists’ windows and wanting, wanting, wanting some sights and 
sounds and smells which do not go with hall bed-rooms, but are the rightful 
heritage of the country? 

Oh, you office women on small salaries! You poor, pinched, starved 
souls, struggling to make both ends meet, deafened by city noises, harassed 
by city prices, blinded by city sights! Get out into the suburbs or even the 
country, and find what life holds for you. 

You can’t afford it? 

Let us take specific examples: 

There must be thousands of self-supporting women from eighteen to fifty 
in the cities of New York and Brooklyn—thousands who either have no 
home ties or have cut loose from them—women who never save enough to 
live in idleness, yet who always have a little ahead. There is as much money 
to be made in the country, where you can have flowers and trees and singing 
birds around you instead of four white walls and the eternal sound of the 
typewriter, as there is in the office where you slave. If you doubt me, it is 
because you don’t know. 

Of course we must begin by supposing that you are not a fool. Let us 
pretend that you even know a thing or two. It will help in demonstrating 
the proposition. 

Ask your friends, if you have any who own summer places along the 
Hudson, or on the Sound, or on the Jersey coast, what they pay for eggs, 
chickens, and fresh vegetables, then compare those fairy-tale prices with 
the cheapness of the New York market. And Heaven knows that New York 
is the most expensive place to live in throughout the length and breadth 
of America. 

Oh, if I didn’t have to write I would run a chicken-farm and sell eggs at 
a dollar a dozen. (Don’t shriek! They bring that price in winter. They 
call them eggs for invalids. Isn’t that enough to make one laugh? What 
kind of eggs are we who are well supposed to eat if your egg man has the 
effrontery to tell you that to your face?) 

Now chickens do not require rich ground. A poultry-run might be a 
thriving success on barren and pebbly soil. Their food coste almost nothing. 
Wire netting, hay for their nests, little houses for each separately if you 
are going in for fancy breeds (which bring fancy prices, from two dollars 
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up to five a dozen for setting eggs), and there you are. Care, patience, and 
love for your work do the rest. 

Don’t get too near to neighbors so that they will complain of your 
roosters, nor too far from the express company, and with the smallest pos- 
sible beginning, the most meagré outlay, you have begun a business which 
you can easily satisfy yourself will pay. 

Then, if you have a little more to spend, try a market garden. This is 
harder work and requires more outlay, but it may be that green growing 
things are such a joy to you that you would be willing to attempt it. You 
could at least make expenses, for if you had a flower-garden as well, you 
could keep bees. And you could exchange your hall bed-room for the 
country. 

However, suppose that none of these things appeals to you. Have you 
ever thought of growing flowers for the New. York market? Do you know 
that violets almost clamor for permission to grow in the country round 
about, and that if you looked about you, particularly in New Jersey, where 
land is cheap, you could sell your stock down to the last stalk every day? 
To grow lilies-of-the-valley, tulips, crocuses, Easter lilies, azaleas, and all 
the spring flowers, which come just before people begin to leave town, is 
like owning a gold-mine. 

While as to land, civil engineers raise a wail in the newspapers every now 
and then concerning the valuable arable land in New Jersey, within a few 
miles of New York, which orily needs the small cost of draining to make 
it not only as healthful as any part of the State, but which would reclaim 
those rich alluvial bottom-lands for the uses of the market gardeners. The 
greatest of opportunities lies right at hand to any woman of energy and 
business ability. 

This, too, holds out a side attraction which would appeal to a woman of 
imagination, or te one in whose bosom lies a dormant spirit of adventure. 
To all such as these has come, at some time, the desire to go out West and 
pioneer. The primeval forests beckoned her. The vast stretches of prairie 
invited her. She longed to be a living part of a Fenimore Cooper novel. 
But—and here she has sighed and reluctantly admitted the cankering in- 
fluence of a life of ease—it would be too much trouble. She might tire of 
it, and such an egperiment would be too expensive to desert as a worn-out 
fad when its monotony or hardship fatigued her. She wouldn’t_ mind 
camping out for a few weeks, but pioneering was—well, a dream of her 
occasional strenuous days. 

That, my dear sister, is the eternal feminine checking your ambition, and 
very wisely, too, I may add, for pioneering has not all the accent on the 
first syllable. 

But to pioneer over in New Jersey, where land is cheap, where the tele- 
graph wire hums cheerily near your hearth, where you may always own a 
commuter’s ticket, and be only two hours distant from home and mother, 
that is an experiment which even fickle woman might indulge in with im- 
punity. There is a combination of strenuousness and the domestic hearth 
devoutly to be wished. 

Vocations are as difficult to secure as careers, but are much more domestic. 
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But, after all, doesn’t contentment consist in simply keeping busy about 
something pleasant? Work, if you must, at something you love. The reason 
so many men and women are failures is because they are earning their living 
with their weakest talent. The boy is a grocer because his father was, and 
he could inherit the business. But he would much rather have been a 
mechanic. So he builds engines in his leisure hours, and whistles over that 
work because it is his pleasure, while he goes dully to his task in the morn- 
ing among the coffees and sugars his soul loathes; while happiness for 
many a dressmaker would consist in making hats. She who hates to fit a 
lining could sing over shirring chiffon or tying knots of ribbon. 

But my strong fortress for the unreconciled spinster is not built by the 
work of her hands, whether it be egg-gathering, planting seeds, or picking 
flowers. It lies in the cultivation of her imagination and her sense of humor. 
If you have these two you may laugh at fate, for you are clad in an 
armor which never rusts nor disintegrates. If you are inclined to be bitter, 
to view yourself as the football of Destiny, kicked from one discomfort to 
another; if you think people snub you; if you suspect your best friends of 
growing cold toward you, or even of deliberate slights;—if you are in the 
habit of sitting in the dark and brooding over these things, the fault of 
the whole matter lies within. It is your fault because you take a morbid 
point of view. Think how unwholesome and malarial your mind must be. 
Consider the stagnant state of your heart. _Think of the microbes which 
are eating your soul away. Such a disagreeable person as you are deter- 
mined to be deserves to be slighted and snubbed and left out of parties and 
picnics. Who wants such a walking funeral about? 

Don’t lay it to the influence of the hall bed-room. That would not be 
fair. But you may lay it to the influence of the boarding-house which 
generally consists of hall bed-rooms. If there is any one thing worse than 
the boarding-house habit, it can only be the wrapper and curl-paper habit 
of certain slovenly women. If a woman wears a wrapper mornings and 
keeps her hair in curl papers at breakfast, she deserves never to get a hus- 
band. And if a woman with a husband does it, she deserves to lose him. 

But both of those can be cured at one fell swoop by a woman of sufficient 
determination of character, while the habit of sitting on the steps of your 
boarding-house to waylay the men as*they go out and come in, or to gossip, 
from either curiosity or malice, requires a surgical operation to cure. The 
boarding-house habit of gossip, of senseless, footless curiosity about the 
private affairs of the people across the hall, once acquired, is never got rid 
of. It is like a good case of malaria. It recurs every time it has the ghost 
of an opportunity. I believe I can tell, ten years after a woman has risen 
from boarding-house steps to the porch of a summer hotel, that she once 
adorned the vestibule of a family boarding-house. She is able to make a 
mental inventory of each new-comer in one sweeping glance, which plainly 
says “ boarding-house ” to one who knows the symptoms. 

No, a study of human nature means interest, not curiosity. And these, 
although often confounded by the unenlightened, are as widely different as 
pity and sympathy. 

Curiosity, no matter how politely veiled, is never pleasant, and, oh, for 
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Heaven’s sake, be pleasant. Try to be agreeable yourself. You are vastly 
mistaken if you think beautiful women and rich men are going to sacrifice 
themselves to try to bring you out of the dumps. You will soon find your- 
self left far behind. 

I once knew an old maid who invited a handsome young girl to spend a 
few days with her and make her house her headquarters. Now the young 
girl was immensely and deservedly popular, having hosts of friends to whom 
she owed some of her society.as a social duty. She could have gone to much 
more comfortable, more elegantly appointed homes, where she could have 
been better housed, better fed, and where her hostess would have been more 
agreeable company, but her kindness of heart induced her to accept the press- 
ing and oft-repeated invitation of the old maid. She invited her hostess to 
all of the functions where it was permitted to bring a friend, but naturally 
there were many times when she was obliged to go alone. 

This the old maid resented. She was selfish and crabbed. She wanted all 
of the society of her brilliant guest, and she felt slighted when deprived of 
it, although, in accepting the invitation the belle had expressly stated that 
she had already made engagements which must be kept. 

After she had gone home and had written a handsome letter of thanks to 
her hostess, the old maid replied with the following note: 


“ Dear Evta,—I am very glad to know that you enjoyed sleeping at my 
house. Yours as ever, 
Saran.” 


It didn’t pay to write that biting sentence. Perhaps she thought she was 
“ getting even,” but she got a little too even, for she lost forever the pleasure 
of a brilliant woman’s society, and one great joy in her dull life was thereby 
taken away. 

Now a little imagination would have saved her,—a little of the power of 
projecting personality into the life of her friend. A little less of self and 
more of the genius for friendship. She could have shared in all the fun and 
gossip and descriptions of new plays and fashionable clothes and clever 
sayings of witty men and women if she had only possessed an imagination 
and a generous enthusiasm. Children have both. It is what makes them 
bob up in their beds, sleepy and dishevelled, when big sister comes home, 
to ery: “ Tell about the party! Tell about the party!” 

If you consider the list of your friends, it will not take you long to dis- 
cover that the woman you like best is the woman with a sense of humor. She 
is the one you think of first if you are getting up a picnic or a card party. 
You do not, perhaps, formulate it even to yourself, but in your mind she 
stands for the utmost good-humor. If it rains or if it shines, if anybody 
else is cross and grumpy, the woman with a sense of humor can extract fun 
out of the dreariest proposition, and the first thing you know she has set 
everybody to laughing at her droll sayings, and turned defeat into a 
triumph, for who cares whether your original plan was carried out or not, 
just so everybody has a good time ? 

A sense of humor is said to be lacking in most women. Alas! I have 
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found this only too true, but I have noticed that when a woman does have 
it, the men are the first to find it out, and all she has to do to acquire a hus- 
band is to pick and choose. The day of the girl with the doll face is going 
out, and the day of the girl with a sense of humor is coming in. 

To the girl with a sense of humor the whole world is on a pivot for her 
own amusement. And to the woman with an imagination in addition, she 
herself is on the pivot as well, so that she can enjoy a joke on herself, or re- 
lating an anecdote in which she is put in a ridiculous light, quite as much 
as one where her friend is the victim. Humanity is not only very piti- 
ful, but very funny as well. You are funny. Your ailments, which exist 
only in your imagination, and because you love to pity yourself, are extreme- 
ly funny to people who understand that you are not at death’s door half 
as often as you think you are. Your false front is funny because it’s always 
crooked. Why don’t you ever look in the glass? Your free use of camphor 
is funny, and, oh, why will you wear rings on your forefinger? Why don’t 
you keep step with the procession? Why will you persist in being a walking 
advertisement of the year 1850? 

Clothes do make such a difference. No woman can afford to ignore 
fashions, old maids least of all, for it simply calls attention to their 
affliction. 

It is no excuse to say that you can’t afford to keep in fashion. Sewing- 
machines are cheap compared with the wear and tear on your friends’ nerves 
which your antique costumes cause. That is why I advise old maids to leave 
New England and go South. It is pink muslin versus red flannel. 

Mental sanitation would do all of us good. To stop hovering over fires 
and to get out into the air and sunlight which make the world beautiful. 
All indoor mental qualities are of the hot-house variety, and are pernicious. 
You can’t be mean and small and selfish if you live out-of-doors. I didn’t 
say, “If you stay out-of-doors a good part of your day.” I didn’t say, 
“Tf you sit on your veranda evenings.” I said, “if you live out-of-doors.” 
To live, to get right down to business, is something. Most people merely 
exist. But to live out-of-doors is more. The ozone of heaven itself per- 
meates your entire system and disseminates healing. 

Fresh air, the wind whispering in the trees, the humming-birds in the 
honeysuckle, the faint breath of the roses, the murmuring of the drowsy 
little brook, all tend to make you so happy that you feel as if you must do 
something for somebody—you must share your happiness with those who 
have it not. There are certain qualities which go with a life spent among 
chenille portiéres and plush albums—envy, jealousy, and the spirit of re- 
venge for petty slights. But in the open air you forget those things. You 
cease to be a human endogen, always growing within, with no thought of 
spreading out for your friends’ benefit. You become an exogen, and your 
spiritual growth is apparent to all who possess the seeing eye. 

They will know from your manner of life that you have adopted for your 
daily motto those lines which never can be quoted too often: 

“T shall pass through this world but once. Any good thing, therefore, 
that I can do, or any kindness I can show to any human being, let me do it 
now. Let me not defer nor neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again.” 
































NOTHER package, Mis’ 
Redding. Ye’re after buy- 
in’ out the shops, these 
days!” 


“Very well, Kate. Just 
put it in my room.” Mrs. 
Redding spoke with mild dignity, looking 
up from her account-book, but a less martial 
spirit than Kate’s would have detected the 
underlying weakness. The round little with- 
ered-apple face stayed serenely in the door- 
way. 

“There’s a new baby acrost the street,” 
Kate went on. “Their girl come over and 
told me when I was brushin’ down the steps. 
She ain’t goin’ to stay.” 

“But isn’t that rather inconsiderate—to 
leave just when there is a new baby?” Mrs. 
Redding suggested, her eyes fixed on the end 
of her penholder. 

“No, m’am. I wouldn’t stay where there 
was childrun—not wan minut. It’s three 
times the washin’, and nothin’ goin’ as it 
should. No, m’am.” 

Mrs. Redding bent over her accounts with- 
out answering, and Kate partly withdrew, 
then thrust her head back again. 
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“That steak ye sent up ain’t fit to eat,” 
she announced. “It’s that tough, ye’ll never 
be able to cut it.” 

“T’m sorry. You will have to do what you 
ean with it, Kate,” Mrs. Redding said with- 
out looking up. “It is too late to get any- 
thing else.” 

“Well, ye won’t be satisfied, that’s all,” 
Kate grumbled, shutting the door. Then 
she opened it a crack to add, “ There ain’t a 
potato in the house.” Mrs. Redding sighed. 

“T’ll be out presently, Kate,” she said, dip- 
ping her pen firmly in the ink. Nevertheless, 
when she had finished the accounts, she 
dressed for dinner with comfortable slowness, 
then settled down to a book before the fire 
without going near the kitchen. She had not 
lived under Kate’s rule five years for nothing. 
When dinner was served, the steak proved 
excellent, and there were potatoes to spare. 
She smiled at her husband across the table. 

“This is the uneatable steak,” she said. 
“Did you ever know any one broil as Kate 
does? And the way she keeps the silver! 
Think how she has managed this entire house 
for us, Harry, for five years. I have never 
had a care since we were married. What 
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must, very soon. If a new one is to be 
broken in—” He nodded uneasily. 

“T suppose so,” he admitted. “Couldn’t 
you—write her a letter?” They both laughed. 

“Tt will be bad enough to lose her; 

but oh, the seolding we'll get first!” 

Mrs. Redding exclaimed. 
\ Some days later Kate walked with- 

out ceremony into the sitting-room 
where Mrs. Redding 
was lying on the 
couch, and gazed intently at the white muslin 
curtains with her little red-rimmed eyes. 
Then she marched out again, and presently 
returned with a _ step-ladder, which she 
planted by the windows. 

“ There, now; if ye’ll just take down them 
curtains while I redd up my kitchen, Ill 
wash ’em out for ye,” she announced. Mrs. 
Redding glanced at the ladder in dismay. 

“T—can’t, Kate. I don’t feel equal to it,” 
she protested, laying her hand across her 
forehead with a hypocritical air of headache. 
The tip of Kate’s ruddy little pug nose 
wrinkled slightly, but she made no comment, 
and soon a subdued puffing, accompanied by 
shall we do without her?” Her husband a creaking of wood, showed that she was 


Kate came back 


with a tray. 











looked up hastily. mounting the steps herself. Presently she 
“ Have you told her?” spoke from the top: 
“Indeed I haven’t—don’t dare! But I “Ye don’t take exercise enough, Mis’ Red- 


ding. Ye used to be as spry as a cat round 
the house. Ye’re gettin’ rale lazy.” 





“ Are ye aqual to takin’ the pins outen these?” 
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Mrs. Redding opened her lips to speak, 
hesitated, then closed them again, letting her 
hand slip down across her eyes. 

“There’s other parlor curtains in _ this 
block that wouldn’t be the worse for wash- 


in’,” Kate went on. “ Acrost the street there 
now—I wouldn’t be found with my curtains 
like them. But 
that’s always the 
way when there’s 


childrun—nothin’ as 


stderate ?” 








it should be. They got a new girl, 
but her looks don’t say much for 


her. She’ll not stay long.” 
“But there have to be children 
in the world, Kate,” Mrs. Red- 


ding protested, faintly. 

“Well, maybe!” said Kate, du- 
biously, coming cautiously down with an arm- 
ful of dusty-smelling muslin. “I’m no 
hand for them myself. Now are ye aqual 
to takin’ the pins outen these whilst I get 
ready for’m?”’ 

“Oh yes, I can do that,” said her mis- 
tress, meekly. 

That night Mr. Redding found the sitting- 
room clothed in fresh curtains, and his wife 
slightly feverish. 

“T almost told Kate, Harry; and then I 
couldn’t,” she told him. “I simply hadn’t 
the courage.” 

“Why not wait a week or two longer?” he 
weakly suggested. She shook her head. 

“Oh, I can’t stand it hanging over me 
much longer! I'd rather face the worst and 
have it done with. Harry,” she went on, 
curling her fingers into his, “you’re a big, 


‘** But isn't that rather incon- 
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strong man, while I am only a poor, weak 
woman—you must do the telling.” 

“Yes, dear, of course,” he agreed, with an 
empty show of heartiness. “ Only—might it 


not be simpler just to break up _ house- 
keeping ?” 
“ What a coward you are,” she accused him. 
“It isn’t cow- 
ardice to be afraid ° Bee, 








of Kate; that’s just 
common prudence.” 


The following Sunday, Mr. Redding being 
away, Kate enlivened her mistress’s solitary 
luncheon with the news of the neighborhood. 

“That baby acrost the street he’s rale 
sick,” she announced. “ Yes, m’am. I guess 
he ain’t goin’ to live—they had the doctor all 
mornin’.” Mrs. Redding looked shocked. 

“Oh, Kate, how dreadful!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, m’am, it is so,” she affirmed, with 
a decorous enjoyment of “the calamity, and 
went on to offer other neighborhood items; 
but Mrs. Redding’s thought kept recurring to 
the sick baby. When she had contrived to 
get rid of Kate, the idea still haunted her— 
how frightened they must be, how tortured if 
the poor little thing suffered. Finally she 
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sent Kate over for 
news, and left her 
luncheon half 
eaten to wait at 
the window for 
her return. The 





report was not 4 
hopeful. 
Sunday  after- 


noon is not a good 
time to be nervous 
and lonely. Mrs. 
Redding wandered 
restlessly § about 
the house, op- 
pressed by the 
other woman’s 
trouble. She 
could not get the 
thought out of her 
head, —all the 
waiting and plan- 
ning and suffer- 
ing, the happiness 
and the hopes and 
the little clothes, 
all for nothing. 
She would have 
comforted herself 


once with the 
thought there 
would be other 


children; but now 

her knowledge went deeper, and she knew 
that the perfection of this first planning 
could never come again—the fresh wonder of 
it, the fear and the eagerness, the long pon- 


dering over names, the humor of those first * 


tiny garments. She longed with all her full 
heart to go across the street, but a stranger 
would not be needed or wanted in that busy, 
anxious household. She could only hover 
about the windows and send Kate for news. 
Once, trying to find distraction, she shut 
herself in her room and took out some fine 
sewing; but her hands were not steady 
enough. At dusk she dropped down in the 
shelter of the fresh white curtains, and gave 
herself up to waiting. There was a light in 
the upper window across the street, but the 
shades were not drawn, and she could see 
figures passing back and forth, or standing 
together in grave consultation. An hour 
later Kate found her still there. 

“Will Misther Redding be home for din- 
ner?” she asked. 


“Yell have to be gettin’ 


me some more clothes-line,”” 
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“No; and I don’t want any, Kate. Just 
give me some tea.” 

“Ye’re worritin’ about that child,” grum- 
bled Kate, lifting the curtain to peer across. 

“T can’t help it, Kate. I can’t think of 
anything else. They seemed so young and—” 

She broke off, to lean forward. The doc- 
tor, who had been standing near the window 
in the lighted room opposite, started as though 
summoned abruptly and disappeared. At the 
same instant a woman hurried past, almost 
running. Quick shadows sped back and forth 
for a moment, then the room seemed to grow 
very still. Mrs. Redding pressed her cold 
hands together and murmured a broken en- 
treaty. She had quite forgotten the old wo- 
man standing behind her. After a long 
pause the nurse appeared at the windows and 
pulled the shades down very gently. Mrs. 
Redding buried her face in her hands. 

“ Oh, poor little soul!” she sobbed. 

Kate went away without a word. Half an 
hour later she came back with a tray that 
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was the perfection of temptation. She was 
very glum and stern, and Mrs. Redding ate 
meekly, thankful for the comfort, and not 
daring to ask the trouble. When the tray 
was taken away she ventured a conciliating 
good-night, but received no reply beyond a 
severe sniff. Nevertheless, when she crept 
wearily up to bed a couple of hours later, she 
found the sheet turned down and the room 
made ready for her—an unusual attention. 

“So I am forgiven,” she thought, glad 
that the blinds were closed to shut out the 
house opposite. “Oh dear! what shall I do 
without Kate ?”’ 


“Ah, go ‘long! 


The next morning Mr. Redding went down 
town knowing that he must tell Kate before 
the day was over. Intelligence-offices flaunted 
their signs at him from every side. He peer- 
ed into one and turned away sick at heart— 
dulness, laziness, inefficiency seemed written 
on every face. When he let himself in late 
in the afternoon, the sweet and wholesome 
cleanness of his house filled him with bitter- 
ness for what might be in store. He passed 
out through the pleasant kitchen, redolent 
of good things to come, into the back yard, 
where Kate was taking down the last batch 
of scrupulously white clothes. He looked at 
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the ruddy seamed face, the stumpy figure and 
fierce little gray wad of hair, and felt his 
courage sink. Kate went on taking off the 
clothes-pins as he loitered by the fence, pre- 
tending to examine a vine, and for several 
moments nothing was said. Then he found 
the little red-rimmed eyes fixed on him. 
“Ye'll have to be gettin’ me some more 
clothes-line soon, Misther Redding,” she said. 
“ Haven’t you enough?” he asked, nervous- 
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annyhow ?” 


ly, clutching at the excuse to delay the tell- 
ing. Kate gathered the last armful of towels 
and turned to the house with her load. At 
the door she sent him a shrewd glance back 
over her shoulder. 

“ Enough for the family as it is at prisint,” 
she said, and there was the glimmer of a 
smile about her puckered mouth. Redding 
sprang after her. 

“ Kate!” he exclaimed, eagerly. She turned 
her back on him, but he laid his hands on her 
shoulders. “ You’re an old brick!” he said. 

“Ah, go “long!” said Kate. “What's a 
house without childrun, annyhow?” 








IGH social positions adorned by 
H American women both in England and 
. on the Continent are not rare, but 
that occupied by her Excellency Lady Cur- 
zon, of Kedleston, conspicuously outshines 
them all, both in general interest and in a 
certain intrinsic picturesqueness. To some 
extent, Lady Curzon shares the fascinated 
attention which is bent upon her remarkable 
husband whose political career is already an 
extraordinary example, although it is hardly 
more than a chrysalis of what is expected of 
him. But in a much more considerable de- 
gree the enthusiastic interest which sur- 
rounds her Excellency is generated by her 
own personality. She is by no means the 
product of her splendid circumstances; 
rather she has brought to India so much that 
she has already appropriated from the world, 
that the woman wholly dominates the Vice- 
reine. When she leaves it, it will not be 
the mere vanishing of another graceful and 
pictorial figure from the Government Houses 
of Caleutta and Simla, but the passing on 
of a vivid nature and an acute intelligence, 
enriched by one more dramatic experience, 
widened by the knowledge of life in another 
manifestation, and softened by many views 
of the simple and heroic ways of men who 
bear the burden and exemplify the tra- 
ditions of their race. 

So much that is preposterous has found 
currency in Lady Curzon’s native land re- 
garding her. life and employments in India, 
that a glimpse of it which has at least the 
merit of accuracy may be received with in- 
terest. To begin with, it may as well be 
understood that she does not habitually ride 
about the narrow mountain roads of Simla 
or the crowded streets of Calcutta upon 
either an elephant or a camel, nor does she 
as a rule fling strings of jewels about the 
necks of native babies as the glowing imagi- 
nation of the American paragraphist has de- 
picted her. When their Excellencies go upon 
“tour,” in the spring and autumn months, 
visiting independent native states and out- 




































lying portions of the Indian Empire, a cer- 
tain amount of Oriental state is observed 
submitted to by the viceregal party for rea- 
sons of propriety. In jungle marches, where 
the undergrowth is impenetrable, naturally 
elephants are used. They are among the 
commonplaces of the camp, and you climb 
to your place in the howdah, when the ele- 
phant goes down on his knees, with no more 
emotion than you take your seat in the cable 
car when it has stopped to let you aboard. 
Last April, when the Viceroy was out after 
tiger, Lady Curzon accompanied him, and 
sitting in the machans in the trees, heard the 
beat, and saw the kill below, and shared the 
excitement of the bag. But these are ex- 
ceptional incidents. Her Excellency’s every- 
day life is dramatic, but in senses more 
subtle. 

Roughly speaking, the Viceroy spends three 
months of the year in Calcutta, three on tour, 
and six in Simla. Lady Curzon nearly al- 
ways accompanies him on tour, leaving her 
two little girls, the Hon. Irene and the Hon. 
Cynthia, at the headquarters with their 
nurses. As his Excellency is indefatigable 
at this kind of duty, as at nearly every 
other, this is not entirely the rose-and-gold 
experience that it may seem. Long expe- 
ditions to inspect historic monuments under 
the Indian sun are fatiguing even when ac- 
companied by the firing of guns, the 
salaams of native princes, or the hoisting 
of royal umbrellas. Occasionally Lady Cur- 
zon takes the opportunity of a brief tour to 
project a short excursion on her own account, 
as at present when the Viceroy goes down for 
three weeks to Mysore, and her Excellency 
with part of the staff and household pays a 
visit to Cashmere; but almost invariably her 
keen interest and excellent health carry her 
through the most arduous of her husband’s 
journeys. 

Viceregal life in Caleutta has necessarily 
many of the aspects of pageantry. The pub- 
lie arrival and departure with the long pro- 
cession of the Guard of Honor, the mounted 
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‘ HER EXCELLENCY 


LADY 


CURZON AND HER CHILDREN. 


From a photograph never before published. 


escort of tall Sikhs in splendid searlet uni- 
forms which accompanies the carriage when- 
ever their Excellencies drive, the salutes, the 
visits of princes like the Maharajah of Jey- 
pore, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the notes of 
“God Save the King” at all public appear- 
ances, and the many forms and ceremonies 
with which it is thought well to surround the 
representative of the King-Emperor, combine 


to impress upon all that he does a character 
elaborate and imposing. Government House 
overflows with distinguished guests from Eu- 
rope at this time of year—literally overflows, 
for the lawns are dotted with tents—from 
the heir-presumptive to the Russian throne 
to the tutor of the Viceroy’s boyhood at 
Eton. The task of arranging for entertain- 
ing all these people is no light one. It is de- 
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tailed to the staff of charming young officers 
attached to his Excellency as A. D. C’s, but 
is superintended by Lady Curzon, even some- 
times to the point of arranging who is to 
take whom in to dinner.. No one could recog- 
nize more vividly than she the claim of the 
dullest old General-Commanding from Ser- 
ingapatam, or the shyest travelling scientist 
from Berlin or Copenhagen, upon her as his 
hostess, and her much-ravaged day is sure 
to yield somewhere a pleasant quarter of an 
hour for a chat with each. These are pri- 
vate guests; the general entertainments given 
at Government House also make a considera- 
ble demand upon the wife of the Viceroy. 
Dinner parties, garden parties, balls, lunches, 
and that interesting reception to which na- 
tive guests are bidden and come in all the 
splendor of brocade and jewels, known as 
the “Evening Party”—no dancing—suc- 
ceed one another at a rapid rate from the 
date of the Drawing Room and Levée to the 
advent of Lent. Besides their own func- 
tions, certain demands are made upon their 
Excellencies from outside. They are in- 
vited to the entertainments of the lieuten- 
ant-governor and the commander-in-chief; 
they dine with members of council, with his 
Lordship the Metropolitan; they appear at 
charity balls; a smart club may ask them to 
a dance. There are also the races and all the 
fixtures of a wealthy and sporting communi- 
ty; there are bazars to be opened and theatri- 
cal companies to patronize. 

Compared with the whirl of the “cold 
weather ” in Calcutta, Lady Curzon’s life in 
Simla is almost Arcadian. It is impossible 


to prescribe the same state in a mountain . 


village made of mud-walled cottages with tin 
roofs, nor is it necessary to exact it in a small 
community of officials, whose faces, habits, 
employments, and salaries are known to one 
another. -It is never entirely relaxed, and 
doubtless to a visitor accustomed to the sim- 
plicity of republican institutions even the 
social routine of Viceregal Lodge in- Simla 
might seem formal and withdrawn. The 
place is not at all a “ lodge,” but a castle, im- 
posing and beautiful, with a banqueting-hall, 
a ball-room, and suites of apartments for 
guests and for the household. A long drive 
winds up to it from the guard-house, through 
grounds which unite wild and cultivated 
charms, including a “bastion garden” laid 
out by Lord Lansdowne. On nights of large 
entertainments this approach is divided into 
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the “public entrée” and the “private en- 
trée,” the latter being reserved for persons 
—high officials, foreign representatives, and 
others—who have this privilege. All cere- 
monial is strictly observed in Simla and the 
Viceroy holds his Levée; but the Drawing 
Room is omitted, and the visits of native po- 
tentates are not encouraged, for reasons of 
space and convenience. It goes without 
saying that few “globe-trotters” come to 
Simla, for the simple reason that if they did 
they would be practically imprisoned there 
for six months, as the heat of the plains be- 
low from May till October makes travelling 
unwise, if not dangerous, to the unaccustomed. 
Viceregal Lodge crowns a hill round which 
runs one of the main mountain roads of 
Simla, and here often in the mornings Lady 
Curzon’s two little girls, with their nurses, 
their shaggy Irish terrier, and their white 
donkey, are to be met taking a morning 
walk. At Mashobra, a few miles beyond 
Simla, a country house is provided for their 
Excellencies. It is well named “The Re- 
treat,” for the cares of office lie very heavily 
upon the head of the Indian Administration, 
and he may well take occasional solace in a 
place where his secretaries do not follow him. 

Perhaps none of the absurd paragraphs 
that have been circulated about Lady Cur- 
zon in the press of her native land is likely 
to give her more annoyance than the state- 
ment that she finds no pleasure and no com- 
panionship among the ladies with whom she 
is thrown in India, and in whose lives she 
forms so interesting and important a figure. 
Lady Curzon is a woman of remarkable in- 
tellectual vigor, intensely sensitive to artistic 
manifestations, with no small share of 
“temperament ” on her own account. She is 
also a “grande dame” by nature and ex- 
perience, familiar with large issues, and 
counting among her friends the men and 
women who influence great events. It is 
wholly wrong, however, to infer from all this 
that her Excellency is unable to find enter- 
tainment, sympathy, and the human interest 
in the more limited social circles of India. 
There are many ladies in India who regard 
Lady Curzon with hardly more admiration 
and affection than she has for them, and who 
count her real interest in their lives, her un- 
failing sympathy in their dark days and un- 
feigned happiness in their bright ones, among 
the charming ameliorations that life will 
sometimes offer, even in exile. 
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HE demand 
my T may not seem 

so great at this 
time of year for ball 
gowns as it was 
early in the season, 
but at the same time 
the chances are that 
the winter stock of these gowns needs 
replenishing. While Lent is sup- 
posed to mean a release from social 
duties, it at the 
same time ushers 
in a season when 
dinners and small 
entertainments 
take place, and 
when, consequent- 
ly, a smart din- 
ner frock is ab- 
solutely neces- 
sary. At all the 
large entertain- 
ments given dur- 
ing Lent it is im- 


possible to wear pretty in white 
ball gowns, they or black tulle 
being rather too with gold or sil- 
elaborate in de- ver spangles and 
sign, so that with insertions of 
dressmakers and lace. A gown 
seamstresses are that has been in 
again busy turn- fashion for some 
ing out gowns to two or three sea- 
be worn in the sons is a_ black 
evening. Fortu- satin - finished 
nately, at this crépe de Chine 
time of year it 18 EveninG waist of tucked black-spotted tulle covered with 
possible to buy over white; collar of guipure; red velvet ribbons spangles of steel 
many materials and belt. or silver and 
~ fa ee tae wee a a “sy, Oa ee 
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at much 
prices than ear- 
lier in the sea- 
son, and old linings will do to make 
up under the spangled nets and 
laces, either white or black. Lack- 
ing these, silks and satins can now 





lower 


be found in good patterns and color- 
ings for comparatively little money. 

Spangled gowns never go entirely 
out of fashion, and while for a time 
they were tremendously over - pop- 
ular, 
gled 


and were so elaborately span- 
and conspicuous that they lost 
much of the favor 
of conservative 
women, they are 
always effective, 
always becoming, 
and consequently 
need not be laid 
on the shelf. The 
robe gowns that 
can be bought 
now, and which 
require very little 
skill in making 
up, are extremely 
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the net left exposed, except- 
ing at the foot of the skirt, 
where the spangles are mass- 
ed, one upon the other, to 
form a heavy border. The 
waist is made in the old- 
fashioned baby-waist pattern, 
and finished with spangled 
lace draped and tied in a 
large rosette on the shoulder. 

Pleated chiffon gowns cer- 
tainly cannot be called novel- 
ties, and yet they are as pop- 
ular as the day they were 
first called fashionable. They 
are made in all colors and 
grades of the material. A 
simple but charming little 
frock made of mauve chiffon 
has a deep yoke on the upper 
part of the skirt formed with 
rows of beading, through 
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EveninGc Gown of rose-color mousseline over white; high draped belt of rose color; loose bolero of 
transparent mousseline edged with jet and embroidered in jet and chenille, as is the skirt; collar of very open 


guipure; jet and chenille tassel ornaments. 
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trimmed with white lace in the de- 
sign of peacock feathers; it is imi- a darker shade of mauve. The waist 
tated now at much less expense in a__ is full, with the same trimming at 
zold-spangled net with white lace in- the top of the waist; the sleeve is 
sertion, the lace being without any fastened to a band of velvet just be- 
spangles. Another style is white net low the top of the arm, and then 
with an open pattern of silver span- hangs in long pleats to the very 
gles, not following an especial figure hem. Almost nothing simpler than 
in design, and with a great deal of this gown could be designed, and 















which is run narrow velvet ribbon of 
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YOUNG GIRL’s EVEN 
ING GOWN of white 
mousseline, very full, 
the frills edged with 
little of the 
same material; 


ruches 
pink 
roses and pink satin 
ribbon for trimmings 
on skirt and bodice 
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i} yet it has an immense amount of 
7] style about it. Another smart chif- 
fon gown is of pale blue embroidered 

s in pale blue and silver. It has an 


I accordion - pleated skirt and waist, 
¢ with medallions of embroidered lace, 















































Eveninc Gown of black tulle, pleated, over pink ; filet lace with fine jet edge; 
pink sash and black velvet interlacing. 
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and the same flowing sleeves as are 
on the mauve gown. But even pret- 
tier than these is a white lace gown 
spangled with gold, the spangles 
outlining the design of the lace. 
The waist, a bolero of lace over 


a pale turquoise- 
blue velvet gir- 
dle, has blue vel- 
vet bands across 
the shoulders, 
and a lace cap 
falling below the 
top of the arm. 
The lace in this 
gown is not ex- 
pensive, and the 
spangles can all 
be put on by 
hand,—#in fact, 
it would be im- 
possible to buy 
this spangled 
lace in a good 
quality without 
paying a large 
price for it. 

The filet lace, 
which has been 
for some months 
very much used, 
is still to be a 
favorite for 
evening gowns. 
It is, in the good 
qualities, too 
costly to become 
really - common. 
Quantities of 
Cluny lace, in 
white, black, and 
écru, are used in 
trimming, both 
in bands and in 
applied separate 
motives. The 
black silk Cluny 
is extremely ef- 
fective, too. 
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EveNninG coat of broadtail, with heavy black silk ruffles and plain 


lining and ermine collar. 
, 9 
/* - 
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" YounG Girw’s EVENING Gown of soft white silk and white lace ruffles; the girdle is of Pompadour silk, 1/ 

9 opens in front only, and is cut with two long coat-tail ends much wider at the lower edge than at the top; y 
v a little Pompadour ribbon is run around the top of the lace bertha, and a pink rose is tucked in the girdle. ¥ 
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URING 


February 
the tailors advertise to make 
gowns at less price than when 


many of 


vy the rush of the season’s work was on, 


and consequently clever women order 


their spring gowns quite ahead of 


the 
“latest thing” 


\ time, even 
\ ahead of 


* in spring fash- 
* jons. Further- 
more, so many 

“ people go 
. South now for 
” the winter, 
->) and want to 
take with them 
light - weight 
street gowns, 

ol that it is pos- 
sible to get 

v hold of ideas 
¢ for spring 
“ gowns much 
~* earlier than 
‘ was formerly 
&# the case. It 
\\e must be ad- 
-\ mitted, how- 
\ ever, that the 


advance styles, 
v spring or au- 

tumn, are not 
v always the 
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Dress HAT of black mousseline with bands of black 
velvet; black feather held by rhinestone ornament, and 
white one by a jet ornament. 





most reliable, and are, as has 

often been said here, rather ec- 
centric, requiring considerable 
modification before they are suited 
to a refined taste. 

The mixed cheviots and woollen 
goods of all descriptions have 
been thought for some time now 
more fashionable for the useful 
gown with two skirts than the 
plain cloths, and in these are a 
variety of new designs, many of 
which are very charming. The al- 
ways popular hair line of white 

or of a lighter shade than the color 
of the gown itself, a polka dot of a 
different color and in every possible 
size, and irregular figures or straight 
lines woven into the same colored 
cloth, give a tremendous variety to 
choose from in 
all the differ- 
ent tweeds, 
cheviots, and 
other mate- 
rials. These 
are just such 
as are used in 
men’s business 
suits. There 
are also the 
different shad- 
ings in the 
dark iron-gray 
mixtures and 
the Oxford 
suitings. 

For a_ wo- 
man who is 
not too stout 
the lighter col- 
ored  cheviots 
or tweeds in 5 
mixed patterns * , 
of gray or 
brown are the 
smartest this 
year, the skirt 
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YounG Girw’s COAT AND SKIRT of gray cor- 
duroy strapped with stitched gray cloth; white 
felt hat with gray velvet drapery. 


made with more width about 
the top than in the winter 
gowns, and in plain circular 
shape, or with seven or nine 
gores rather than with the at- 
tached flounce. The coats are 
long, three-quarter length, or 
short, as is most becoming. There 
are usually two skirts to every 
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street costume. This, however, is 
not always a good plan with the 
mixed cheviots, for the smartest 
way to make these materials is un- 
questionably with the short skirt— 
that is, a skirt that clears the 
ground. It is an open question as 
to whether a short or a long coat 


Suit of soft-finish gray cloth with trimmings of green 
panne velvet ; green and silver braiding on white cloth bands. 
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tirely the lines of the figure. Another 
style, rather smarter, has a plain, 
flaring skirt and a_ three - quarter- 
length coat with skirts, or a Norfolk 
jacket, the latter also with attached 
skirt, the seam where the skirts join 
the upper part of the jacket being 
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Street coat of deep tan cloth, stitched, and 
trimmed with mink bands. 


v 

x looks best with the short skirt. 
J There is one very mannish and 
\ rather becoming style of cos- 







\" tume that consists of a short 
7 plain skirt and a long loose 
© coat, with apparently no fit in- 
, tended, and only the slightest 
re curving in of the seams at the TUCKED AND STITCHED STREET GOWN of gray cloth 
a side, the idea being to hide en- with chinchilla collar and cuffs ; green panne velvet belt 
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hidden under a belt of the same 
material. Still another style has the 
coat reaching to the knees, the front 
blousing a little, and made so large 
that it may be buttoned over in 
double-breasted fashion, if desired, 
or look equally well turned back. 
The sleeves are full below the el- 
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9 line de soie; blue and brown silk passementerie 
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9 
¢ Costume of golden-brown cloth and ribbed velvet of the same 
color; under-sleeves and capuchin drapery of soft gray-blue mousse- 
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bow, gathered into a narrow velvet 
cuff. This style has been fashion- 
able all winter in the rough zibe- 
lines, and is made up for the spring |¢ 
in serge and light-weight cloth or 
even silk, for taffeta and moiré are 
both to be fashionable again this 
spring, as are mohairs, too. v 

More fashionable even 
than white cloth this sea- 
son is the _ butter - color 
cloth which is used in 
some of the most attrac- 
tive of the street gowns, 
trimmed with stitched or 
plain bands of the same 
material, and made ex- 
ceedingly plain in design. 
There is only a little line 
of Persian trimming on 
the coat, or an embroider- 
ed waistcoat with jewelled 
or rhinestone _ buttons. 
Such a gown as this 
should have two skirts; 
for although it is really 
too light in color for 
hard wear, for a walking 
gown a short skirt is now 
required, and in giving ? 
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any order for a_ street a 
costume the two skirts are ¥Y 


included. Pale gray is to 
be in fashion again, in 
both rough and smooth 
cloth, but of the most 
delicate shades. There is 
also a beautiful and un- 
usual shade of blue, and , 
an odd shade of red which 7 
has so much white in it 
that it will not look too 
hot. The long coats made 
with many of the gowns 
are really suitable to wear yp 
with anything else, but ¢) 
the present fad is to have 

the skirt and coat match. 
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LACK VELVE! SEVEN-GORED SKIRT over white taffeta; gores fastened by open-work silk passementerie, 
% which finishes in ornaments and long pendants; black lace bertha, under-sleeves, and ruffle, the latter two 
over black mousseline, which is over white; belt of black and white Peking silk with bow in the back 
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LitTye sBoy’s surt with lawn and lace collar and 
cuffs and white leather belt 


HE economical mother is sup- 
posed to start in with the 


children’s spring and summer 
wardrobe soon after the Christmas 
holidays are over, with their conse- 
quent strain and fatigue. The work 


of shopping must now begin for. 


materials and trimmings such as go 
to make up the dainty outfits for the 
children. While the principal sew- 
ing of the moment has to do with 
wash frocks, it is necessary to add 
the light woollen frocks, the foulard 
or India silks, that are suitable for 
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smart occasions, and the mohair 
frock, which is included now in 
every child’s list, as well as in that 
of her mamma. 

Tailor suits for young girls are 
also most important, the coat and 
skirt to match, of blue serge or 
cheviot, or the light tan or light 
gray. These frocks do not require 
much, if any, trimming; there are 
some effective red and black fancy 
braids used on the blue, brown, and 
black, and white ones on the tan 





SMALL Boy's Frock of golden brown with tan 
front; big white cuffs and collar cut in points, and 
edged with band of tan or red; front of suit of 
the same color. 
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Girv’s SCHOOL FROCK of tobacco-brown serge ; 
bands of plaid in browns, yellows, and black; little 
gilt buttons. 


or light gray. Facings of em- 
broidered satin, or lace over satin, 
or plain white cloth collar and 
revers, are used, but noth- 
ing elaborate. 

Nun’s veiling is a ma- 
terial that has within the 
last year or two been 
added to the list of fab- 
ries considered suitable 
for girls to wear, and 
many most attractive 





pale gray, with coat and skirt to 
match, the skirt has the plain top < 
and box-pleated flounce, the jacket 
short in the back but long in front, 
or made with attached side and 
back pieces. In waist and skirt 
suits the veiling is especially smart. 
A charming frock of dark blue has 
a skirt with attached flounce joined 
to the upper part of the skirt with 
a row of black silk feather stitch- 
ing, the upper part trimmed with 
rows of bias tucks; the waist 
blouses in front, and is open to 
show a chemisette of tucked ivory- 









Girw’s scHOoL Gown of dark blue serge trimmed with black 
braid; the braid is continued as a heading around the shaped 


frocks are made of it. In _ fiounce; tie of scarlet silk with white spots. 
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white batiste; and furthermore 
there is a sailor collar of embroid- 
ered batiste. The description of 
this frock sounds perhaps as 
though it were too old a style for 
a young girl, but in reality the 
effect is extremely youthful, and 
the model is copied in tan, gray, 
and white. 

White serge and mohair frocks 
are just as serviceable and becom- 
ing to young girls as to the older 
women, and made in coat and 
skirt design are extremely attrac- 
tive and most useful. Trimmings 
of bias bands of silk or satin or 
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SMALL Boy’s DrEss of fawn-color velvet or velours ; 
batiste and lace collar; white leather belt. 


varying widths of 
braid are the fa- 
vorite decoration, 
and are put on in 
quite elaborate de- 
signs as well as 
in straight lines. 
The mohair 
frocks, in either 
white or blue, look 
most youthful 
when trimmed 
with the polka- 
dotted red or blue 
foulards, but an 
equally _ effective 
trimming is the 
band of plain 
silk or linen edged 
with narrow white 
soutache braid. 
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The skirts are most becoming when they 
flare; these may be made either in the 
nine-gore pattern or with a flounce. 
Among the attractive models for young 
girls’ frocks are those in princesse effect, 
the tucked or pleated designs with bands 
of lace, and worn with a leather belt 
pushed well down in front. Another 
favorite design has the skirt and waist 
tucked or pleated, and the only trim- 
ming a deep Vandyke collar and long 
pointed cuffs of rich lace. In a warm 
golden brown, either light cloth or 
nun’s veiling, such a frock is charm- 
ing and always becoming. 

Covert coats, short, medium length, 
and long, are in fashion for girls from 
four years of age up to forty, and are 





to match the skirt and made in one with it; front, 
collar, and cuffs a deeper shade of velvet, with de- 
sign in silk braid. 


e | 
CHILD’S AFTERNOON Gown; the waist pleated ’ 
\ 
7 


made both half and 
three-quarter length, 
fitted, but always 
with a straight line 
in front. Smoked- 
pearl and bone but- 
tons are the proper 
ones, or, better still, 
the coat is made 
with a “fly front,” 
and no buttons show- 
ing. It is fashionable 
to have the seams 
strapped or plain, so 
that either may be 
chosen, as desired. 
After all, there are 
few better invest- 

YounG Girw’s BLousE of tucked liberty satin in deep tan color; narrow ments for young or 
bands of Russian embroidery in reddish purple; skirt of cloth same color. old than one of these 




















Gir.’s BOX-PLEATED AFTERNOON Gown of old-blue 
veiling ; bolero, belt, and band on skirt of deep blue 
mirror velvet, with knots of silver braid on sleeves 
and collar; lace cuffs and collar 


coats, short or long, as the case may 
be, for it ean be worn with any sort 
of frock, and looks quite as well 
with the dark street frock as with 
the white piqué or muslin. 

Piqué, by-the-way, is to be very 
fashionable this summer, and in all 
colorings as well as in white, and 
with both embroidered and plain ef- 
fects. Pale blue, pink, and yellow are 
all good colors, and look well trimmed 
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with either white piqué, linen, or em- 
broidery, and made either with skirt 
and waist or with coat and skirt. 

The figured piqués with printing 
of flowers or stripes or dots are 
pretty when trimmed with stitched 
bias bands of piqué to match the 
figures. The little skirt and coat 
suits have blouses of white nainsook 
and lace or embroidery. 

Elaborate collars of lace or batiste 
and lace combined, which can be 
bought ready to wear, are a great aid 
in making a child’s simple frock 
look better for festive occasions. 





Cuivp’s coat of smovth scarlet cloth, with motives 
of stitched black satin; scarlet felt hat with black 
quill. 
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SIMPLE DINNER wats? of pale green liberty silk 
and écru lace; chiffon front in green. 


HE main point for the woman 
z who must dress on a limited 
amount, I must repeat, is to 

take plenty of time in planning what 
is best to buy or to have made. The 
first rule is to see how little will be 
necessary—in other words, to cut off 
all the unnecessary expenditures, and 
to carefully avoid all the latest cost- 
ly fashions in trimmings or in the 
accessories of dress, for these are 
what mount up to an alarming sum 


total and without any appre- 
ciable results; and while they are 

the finishing touches to a very 
elaborate wardrobe, they are not 
requisite to an attractive, becoming, 
and inexpensive outfit. The woman 
who has a limited sum to spend must 
always be exceedingly neat (a remark 
that is made constantly by fashion 
writers, and also by people who, if 
they do not write on the subject, 
at all events talk about it); and let 
it be understood here that neatness 
is not always very easy of attainment 
when economy has to be considered. 
When clothes have to be worn for a 





MORNING BLouse of green flannel with cords of 
black satin and black silk stitching 
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long time ahd constantly, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to keep them neat 
and trim and fresh-looking; whereas 


if there are gowns 
for every -hour of 
the day and for 
day in the 
even if not 
week of 
the year, it is not 
difficult to keep 
clothes look- 
ing smart and at- 
tractive and in per- 
fect order. 

At least one 
tailor own’ each 
year has to be pur- 
That 


every 
week, 
for every 


, 
ones 


is a 
necessity. There 
are careful caleu- 
lators who say that 
two tailor gowns a 
year are requisite, 
and certainly two 
are better than one, 
for then a spring 
and an au- 


chased. 


tumn cos- 
tume can be 
had, which 
the following 
season will 
answer for 
second . best; 


but there are 


SPkiInG stTReEeT costume of plain blue étamine, with collar of white embroidered with black; black 
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satin draped belt and tiny silver buttons 
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who 


cannot 
two tailor gowns in a year, and who 
must needs have a cloth gown that 


afford to buy 


will do for winter 
and summer, the 
coat made warm 


enough for winter 
by the addition of 
a heavy interlining 
or by being worn 
over a sweater or 
some inner wrap. 
A cloth gown that 
will do for winter 
and for summer 
alike is an exceed- 
ingly difficult thing 
to find, and in 
selecting it great 
eare must be taken 
that a not too 
heavy weight of 
material be chosen. 
There must be a 
mohair or some 
other very much 
lighter-weight gown 
for the spring, if 
possible, and while 
the latter can be 
made at home, the 
former is very dif- 
ficult to accomplish 
without the aid of 
at least a clever 
seamstress and one 
who has a know- 
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ledge of pressing cloth. In fact, it should be made in all respects after 
is often better to take the gown to the model of the cloth gowns, which 
a tailor after it is cut and put to- this spring are to be both long and 
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gether, in order 
to have the press- 
ing and the fin- 
ishing properly 
attended to; even 
a journeyman 
tailor in a small 
town can do this 
work far better 
than a seam- 
stress, for the 
pressing requires 
not only skill, 
but a man’s 
strength and cer- 


keeps at hand. 
While it is too 
early, excepting 
in a warm cli- 
mate, to wear a 
mohair gown be- 
fore May, it is 
a good plan to 
make up such a 
costume early in 
the spring. This 
need not be an 
expensive dress, 
for there are dif- 
ferent qualities 
of mohair; the 
plain gray, blue, 
and black are al- 
ways in style, 
and within the 
last year or two 
there have been 
some new pat- 
terns with the 
hair stripe or 
the dot of white 





































short, as has 
been. fashionable 
all winter. The 
long coat is of 
course warmer 
than the short 
jacket, and in 
the light-weight 
wool material or 
in the mohair 
these long coats 
are very smart. 
The Eton jack- 
et is. Eton- 


f shaped only 
/, tain implements across the back, 
/ that a tailor and still has 


the long fronts, 
pointed or 
round, as the 
case . may be; 
these fronts are 
faced with an 
embroidery of 
black on white, 
or with silk or 
lace or some 
other effective 
trimming. The 
newest fad, and 
an attractive 
one, too, is 
to have the 
white or 


black fa- 
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which are ex- 
ceedingly attrac- 
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AFTERNOON GowN of golden-brown soft zibeline, with tiny tucks for trim- 
ming; bands of deep écru wool lace; cream-white crépe de Chine vest and enam- 
tive. These __ elled gold buttons. 
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cings braided with soutache braid, late too many. A lot of half-way 
the white with black or the black gowns never give a woman the ef- 
with white, or, as is the case with fect of looking so well dressed as do 














some of the 
pale blue mo- 
hairs, with 
braid to 
match on silk 
of the same 
shade, thus 
carrying out 
the one - tone 
eolor scheme. 
On the gray 
mohairs’ the 
black or white 
braid is used 
oftener than 
the gray, for 
gray has a 
bad way of 
changing col- 
or, and the 
braid fades 
one shade and 
the material 
another in a 
most unsight- 
ly manner. 
For  even- 
ing gowns 
there are a 
number of 
simple fash- 
ions that are 
possible of 
home manu- 
facture, but 
here again, as 
in the case of 
home - made 
hats, it is well 
not to be led 
astray by the 
apparently 
small cost, 
and in conse- 
quence there- 
of to accumu- 
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DinNER OR BALL Gown of white mousseline and écru lace motives made over 
liberty satin; black chiffon sash knotted at left side 
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one or two that are well cut and well 
made. The India silks are excellent 
for inexpensive evening gowns, and 
this year there are a number of pret- 
ty veilings that are 
g attractive in white 





*, and light colors, of 

M * good width, and 
j quite inexpensive. 
¢ 


Lace medallions are 
\" very much in fash- 
ion for . trimming 
these gowns, and 
v \ are not at all ex- 


pensive. A good 
9 . 

plan is to buy a 
° pattern of figures 
9 


which can be sep- 
ve arated, and then 
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DoTTED BLUE MOHAIR STREET GOWN, with bands of white stitched on 


these can be taken apart and ap- 
pliquéd on to the material of the 
gown. There are also many very 
effective designs in inexpensive laces 
which may be used ¢ 
on either silk or - 
veiling; there is 
no necessity for 
purchasing ex- 
pensive designs, 
for the effect does 
not warrant it. A 
good model for an 
evening gown is one 
that can be worn 
high in the neck 
with a transparent 
lace yoke or low 
without it. 












white silk under-blouse 
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CHAPTER III. 


N the morning following the 
dinner at the hotel, David en- 
tered Watson’s office at an 
early hour, long before the 
4 building was awakened to the 
“A business of the day. He let 
himself into the big comfortable room, and 
sat down in the silence to write the letter for 
which he knew his mother would be waiting. 
When it was finished it made a thick packet, 
and he smiled as he imagined the satisfaction 
of the mother heart. All was going well, he 
had told her. 

Then he started a letter to Ruth; but for 
some reason that was not so easy to write. 
He filled many sheets with various begin- 
nings, only to tear them impatiently into 
strips, stopping often betweenwhiles and los- 
ing himself in a tangle of thoughts and 
visions. His first page was still unfinished 
when a man came in hurriedly—a small, 
swart fellow, aquiline, nervous, intense, with 
the restless hot eyes of one under strong ex- 
citement. 

“ Watson here?” he asked, sharply. “ When 
will he be in?” When the question was an- 
swered he sat down, drumming upon the table 
with his wiry fingers, fidgeting, overwrought 
and ill at ease.‘ David felt a sense of relief 
when a ponderous tread sounded in the cor- 
ridor and Watson entered. He spoke a brief, 
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inclusive greeting, then glared in quick an- 
ger at the visitor. 

“You here! What do you want? I told 
Hicks I wanted you to keep out of my way. 
Didn’t he tell you?” 

“Yes, yes!” the other answered, hastily. 
“That’s all right; he told me. It won’t do, 
though. You’ve got to talk to me. Come in 
here a minute.” He offered to pass into the 
private office, but Watson’s bulk was immova- 
ble in the doorway. 

“T don’t want to talk to you,” Watson 
said, harshly. “You contemptible hound! 
I’ve been hating you for ten years and bid- 


‘ing my time, waiting to get a chance at you. 


Do you imagine I’m going to let loose now, 
when my chance has come? I told Hicks yes- 
terday, and I tell you now, that I’m going to 
crush you.” : 

“For God’s sake, Watson,” the little man 
pleaded, “come inside! I tell you, you 
must talk to me. Tll+-do what’s right. 
There! TI’ll let you dictate the terms,—any- 
thing you want; but for God’s sake don’t 
ruin me without giving me a_ hearing. 
Come!” 

Grudgingly, against his will, his big body 
yielding part by part, Watson made way, and 
the door went shut after them. It was a 
stormy interview, and long drawn out. An 
hour passed, and they were still at it. Wat- 
son’s voice led the way at first, stern, inexo- 
rable, the other following excitedly behind, 
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like a little dog yapping at the heels of a 
bellowing bull. But as the hour drew to its 
close the bellow grew less and less insistent, 
and the smaller voice held on in long, tense 
periods. At last there was silence; then the 
door was flung open, and the visitor hur- 
ried out through the corridor. 

Watson was in an execrable humor. For 
a long time he paced the floor of his room, 
muttering in his throat, raging at the things 
that got in his way. Then suddenly he 
dropped into his chair and gave way to a 
thunderous roll of laughter. 

“Qh, it’s a funny proposition, this life!” 
he cried. “ Boughton, what do you think I’ve 
done? That Bronson,—that fellow who was 
in here—you saw him,—one of the most un- 
worthy scoundrels that ever breathed! He’s 
betrayed every man that ever put faith in 
him. He betrayed me once, ten years ago— 
did me a-cruel injury—and I swore I'd be 
even if I gave up my life to it. And now, 
just when I’ve got him in the shambles, with 
the knife against his throat, he comes in here 
and talks me out of it! If I’d spoken ten 
words of plain truth to the papers here it 
would have ruined him. I ought to have 
done it, too; it would have been a service to 
the town. Boh! It makes me sick!” His 
great body heaved with emotion; he snorted 
with self-disgust. Then the laugh asserted 
itself again. “Oh, well; maybe it’s just as 
well. I ought to have taken his blood; but 
maybe he’s got enough to bear without that. 
Death ‘Il come soon enough, anyway, and 
square everything, for him and me too.” 

He was himself again after that, jovial, 
kindly, almost light-hearted. “ You want to 
begin your reading, don’t you?” he asked. 
“ Well, look here; how will this strike you?” 
There was another room opening from his 
own,—a smaller, cozier place. A broad-topped 
desk stood over by one of the windows, and 
before it was a big arm-chair. “ You can use 
this place, if you want. You'll be quieter 
here than anywhere else. If you like it, I'll 
fix you out with some books.” He came in 
presently, carrying a thick, calf-bound vol- 
ume. “Tlere; you might look this over for 
a few days, and see how it agrees with you. 
Then we'll have a talk.” 

He went out, closing the door. With a long 
sigh of satisfaction David sat down by the 
window, the book open before him, and his 
mind bit hungrily at the first lines: 

“ A law is a rule of action, prescribed by the 
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supreme power of a state, commanding what 
is right, and prohibiting what is wrong.” 

He bent to his work with the zest of one 
whose mind, after long delay, has at last been 
admitted to the presence of its mistress. 
From the first the law seemed the one thing 
for which his understanding had been fash- 
ioned, and for which he had been waiting. 
Every new page that he turned in the pon- 
derous volume was as a fragment of the 
great mosaic of Reason; and the fragments 
fitted together as though the whole had been 
contrived by Divine will. It was a fair, a 
beautiful plan of human conduct; as it slow- 
ly unrolled before him, he wondered that 
men should find life puzzling or difficult when 
they could have recourse to such a sure guide 
over the paths of perplexity. He was moved 
to say this to Watson, at the end of his first 
week’s reading; but Watson only scoffed. 

“No, Boughton, it won’t do. We've got 
far away from that,—from elementary right 
and wrong, and justice and injustice; we’ve 
got ourselves all balled up in law-making, 
and we’ve forgotten pretty nearly everything 
about the old fashion of law-giving. Poli- 
tics—that’s the key-word these days; not 
right nor justice. The only way in which a 
man can get himself raised to a position where 
he has authority to decree right and justice 
is by going head over heels in debt to polities 
and politicians. It’s a good deal of a farce. 
And yet it’s the duty of every good citizen 
to keep up a decent show of respect for the 
institutions!” 

“Is it so bad as that?” David laughed. 

“Yes, it is! It’s getting to be a profession 
of craft and cunning, more than of learning. 
We’re drowning spontaneous, manly virtue 
in oceans of penal statutes; we’re obscuring 
justice and righteousness behind a fog of 
opinions and dicta and precedents. Honestly, 
if I were in doubt on a plain question of 
right and wrong, even in big affairs, I’d 
sooner take counsel with some pious, mother- 
ly old woman than with any lawyer I know.” 
He was upon his feet, pacing back and forth 
across the room, moved by an excitement that 
was more than rhetorical. He paused before 
David, squaring his massive shoulders, throw- 
ing out his hands in an aggressive gesture. 
“Why, you can’t correct evil by making 
rules for righteousness. You can’t wipe out 
original sin by an act of legislation or a de- 
cree. It’s a senseless piece of business. A 
State may have tons of statutes, and a sys- 
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tem of jurisprudence big enough to sink a 
ship, and still be rotten at heart. No, sir; 
the more you hedge an honest man about 
with artificial rules of conduct, the more 
you hamper him; and the more law you give 
a dishonest man, the stronger the buttresses 
he’ll build around his iniquity. That’s what 
you’ve got to learn, my boy, before you'll be 
fit to practise law.” 

But David could not bring himself to ac- 
cept such gross logic, even though it assumed 
the guise of absolute assurance. To his fresh 
understanding the spirit of the law was as 
a pool of Bethesda, in which a lame, halt, 
blind, and leprous society had but to plunge 
and be healed. In his utter simplicity he 
took it for granted that all men must be, 
like himself, creatures of right impulse, 
eager to be cured of their infirmities, desiring 
nothing so much as light. And every sen- 
tence of the sturdy old commentator was a 
flash of pure white radiance. He could hard- 
ly wait to get to the end of a page, so impa- 
tient wdS he for the next. The days were 
all too short. More often than not he car- 
ried his book to his room in the evenings; 
then after supper he would stretch out upon 
his bed, prop the volume against his lifted 
knees, and read far into the night. He could 
not get enough of it. 

He got so wholly engrossed that every fact 
and relation which did not pertain to the law 
appeared trivial, even unsubstantial. His 
mother, the workers on the farm, even Ruth 
herself, were out of his thoughts for most of 
the time; only when his light was put out 
and he lay in the darkness waiting for sleep 
did they come to him for a little undivided 
attention. He loved them dearly, and his 
love would never abate, he thought; but it 
was written on another leaf of his mind. He 
had to turn back to that leaf now and again, 
to refresh the impression. It was not like 
forgetfulness or heedlessness, but only sin- 
gleness of purpose; the characters on the new 
leaf before his eyes were absorbing, enthrall- 
ing. 

He aroused after a few days to a guilty 
sense of having neglected his dinner call. 
His life had held few of the responsibilities 
of polite formality. In the country men dis- 
charge such duties in the intervals of con- 
venience, when weather or season suspends 
the labor of the fields. A social debt incurred 
at “spring ploughing” may not fall due un- 
til the stress of corn-husking is past. But 
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he appreciated the new relations; and one 
evening he dressed with care and followed his 
card to Watson’s parlor. 

At the door he paused in sudden embarrass- 
ment. Three callers were before him,—well- 
looking young fellows, of the conventional 
dandy type. Watson was not present, but 
his daughter sat in the midst of the group, 
stately, composed, transcendently lovely. 
Upon his entrance she arose at once and 
came forward to greet him; and this time her 
hand showed no reluctance in meeting his; 
it was given freely. 

“Mr. Boughton!” she said, cordially. 
“ Really, this is very good of you, to spare an 
evening to me. My father has told me how 
busy you are.” She turned to the company 
and presented David with a rare grace of 
friendliness; then made a place for him by 
her side. 

He felt that the other men were busily 
appraising him; and he knew, too, that, 
judged by their standards, he would be found 
wanting. His person and dress set him quite 
apart from them. There is no creature so 
disconcerting to a frank, friendly country 
lad as the amateur gentleman; and these were 
all amateurs, brought up from obscure levels 
by the lucky accidents that befall in a new 
community,—a timely turn in real estate, 
a strike in the corn-market, or a deal in rail- 
way-building. They were dapper, studiously 
elegant, making brave essays in manners; 
but it was very plain that there had not 
been time, since the days of their rude sires, 
for an ingraining of refinement. 

“T’m glad you’ve come,” the girl smiled. 
“T’ve been doing single combat for half an 
hour against three, and I’d like to rest my 
sword-arm. I’ve been defending an out-door 
poem. Won’t you help me? See; read that.” 

She offered a copy of a new magazine, lay- 
ing her finger upon an eight-line serap of 
verse that was tucked away in modest se- 
clusion at the bottom of a page. David read 
with mind wide awake to its witchery; and 
the name in small type after the last line 
kindled in him a spark of personal delight. 
“Why, it’s Joe Keller!” he cried. 


“What?” the girl questioned. She bent 
over, reading the name aloud. “‘ Joseph 
Standish Keller. ‘Joé Keller? Why, Mr. 


Boughton, do you know him?’ 

“Know him?’ David laughed. “ He’s 
about the best friend I have in the world. 
He’s the one man I do know, heart and soul. 
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“ YES, THERE’S MY OWN DAUGHTER,” HE ECHOED. “I WAS THINKING OF HER WHEN | SPOKE.” 
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He lives out near”"Waterloo, on the farm next 
to ours.” 

“A Nebraska man?” she said, with quick- 
ening interest. “Arid you know him! Now 
isn’t that delicious! Oh, I’m very glad 
you’ve come! Won’t you tell us about him?” 

“Yes, do,” one of the young men seconded, 
politely. “It would be interesting. One 
doesn’t think of poets as being sustained by 
one’s own atmosphere—the*very_air that one 
breathes at the daily grind. It’s rather re- 
markable, isn’t it, that one man can eat 
bread and beef and suck in oxygen, and turn 
them into a poem, while another can get 
nothing out of them but a sordid capacity 
for operating a bank or a packing-house.” 


The saying was tossed off lightly, careles= 


ly; its dilettanteism made it seem vapid ip- 
ane, and aroused in David a feeling of dislike 
for the speaker. He resolved that he would 
not hold up honest admiration of his 
friend for the amusement of these smart- 
lings. 

“No,” he said, “I can’t tell you much 
about him. He’s a splendid fellow, and I 
know you’d like him, Miss Watson. He'll 
be in Omaha sometime soon, and I'll bring 
him to see you, if you'll let me.” 

“Indeed Ill let you!” she cried. 
would be a real pleasure.” 

“Tt’s a real pleasure to me to find you de- 
fending his poém,” he said, simply. “ It’s 
worth it, because he never writes anything he 
doesn’t mean; and that’s not a common qual- 
ity,.in poets or anybody else. He’ll be glad 
to meet you, too. I’ve written to him about 
you,—about my first night here, and your 
music.” 

“ Ah!” one of the listeners broke in. “ Has 
Miss Margaret played for you, Mr. Bough- 
ton? You’re a fortunate man. She never 
plays for any of us; nothing would induce her. 
These artists have their own caprices, you 
know, and the man who’s allowed to profit 
by them ought to be grateful.” 

“Tt isn’t always caprice,” she- said, with 
slow calm. “ Sometimes it’s discernment.” 

“Oh, now!” the youth protested. “ Don’t 
be too severe on a chap!” He arese in un- 
disturbed good-humor; his mates followed his 
example, and the three made a graceful exit. 

When they were gone, Margaret returned 
to her place on the couch at David’s side, 
where she sat leaning idly back against the 
cushions, regarding him out of half-closed 
eyes, her face held in inscrutable quiet. He 


his 


“ It 
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met the look with wonder, almost With dis- 
tress, until, as on the fommer meeting, by a 
transition too swift to be realized at once, 
she flashed into animation, her wonderful 
eyes, her scarlet lips, her hands, her very 
attitude, instinct with life 

“TIT was drijying im the country all after- 
noon,” she“said, brightly. “I wished more 
than once I had you with me, to interpret. 
There was so. much I didn’t understand in 
the least. £I’d never noticed it before. I 
think it fist have been what you said the 
other evening about out-door music that 
waked me up to an appreciation of how fast 
asleep I’ve been.” 

She appeared not to intend it; but there 
was in her words a flattery delicate and elu- 
sive as the perfume of her hair to his nos- 
trils. She had been keeping him in her 
thoughts. 

“Tsn’t it strange,” she went on, “how we 
can look for a lifetime on nature, seeing 
only the coarse shells of things, until some- 
thing happens to clear our vision? These 
low, round hills have always seemed so con- 
ventional’ ahd tame, until I began to won- 
der to-day whether they hadn’t a meaning all 
their own.. You don’t blame a pastorale 
because it isn’t a fugue, do you? Why isn’t 
a’ stretch of rolling prairie as good as a 
rugged mountain ?” 

She paused, smiling into his eyes, expect- 
ing @ reply. Fir a moment he could not col- 
lect yhis thoughts clearly. Whether it was 
from the grace of her idea, or the tacit in- 
vitation that he would share in it, or the 
charm of her manner, or the fascination of 


‘her physical presence, or all combined, he 


felt himself stirred with a strange delight, 
vibrating as under the touch of a hand that 
was able to compass the full range of his 
emotional powers. 

“Yes,” he answered at last, when he was 
compelled to say something, “I suppose the 
prairies mean really more than a mountain. 
They do the world’s work, and the mountains 
only loaf and look magnificent.” 

“That’s it!” she cried, with the pleased 
laugh of a child. “A mountain signifies 
nothing but a cataclysm; and the world 
couldn’t live on cataclysms alone.” Then, 
with another of those sudden changes of 
mood which characterized her, and which be- 
came her so well, she fell again into her 
earlier calm. “I saw something to-day that 
impressed me,” she said. “TI went up to the 
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woods above Florence, where you can_ look 
down over the river, and I came on a great 
elm that had been killed by lightning,—all 
split, and broken, and twisted. I’ve seen bare 
forests in winter, but they weren’t half so 
striking as that one dead tree standing soli- 
tary in the heart of a wilderness of living 
green. I’ve been trying to translate it into 
music. The motif came to me while I was 
listening to the sound of the wind in the soft 
leaves and in those leafless branches. I shall 
play it for you some day, when it’s finished.” 

“Oh!” he said, with surprise and pleasure. 
“Some work of your own? I didn’t know 
you had that gift. I suppose I ought to have 
known it, though, by instinct.” Her evident 
satisfaction in his pleasure encouraged him, 
and he went on with his habitual frankness: 
“T’ve thought that musical genius is the 
very highest of all. If you try to put a thing 
into words, there are so many chances for 
getting it wrong; but music seems always 
true.” Then he thought of Keller, with an 
odd sense of having been somehow unfaith- 
ful to the genius of his friend. “ Yet the 
one poet I know is as true as any man could 
be,” he said, quickly. “I shall be impatient 
to have you meet him. I know you'll like 
him; I’m as sure of that as I am that he’ll 
like you. The people out around home don’t 
begin to understand him. They think he’s 
nothing but a freak. He’s independently 
wealthy, and could do anything he pleased; 
but he’s built himself a little three-roomed 
log house in the woods over there beside the 
river, and seems just as happy as a squirrel 
in a hollow tree.” 

Soon the town clocks sounded a warning, 
and he arose reluctantly. She gave him her 
hand again in parting. Its touch was linger- 
ing, not at all shy. His strong fingers closed 
upon hers and held them firmly while he 
spoke his good-by. 

“Come and see me whenever you like,” 
she said, gently. 

Then, while he lingered, Watson’s burly 
tread came along the hall, and his burly form 
filled the doorway. 

“Hello, Boughton!” he said, cordially. 
“You here? And those other fellows gone? 
I wish I’d known it. I’ve been torturing my- 
self for an hour, walking around the billiard 
table, poking with a fool stick at a bunch of 
little fool balls. I detest billiards, but not 
half so much as T detest those crowing hens. 
Did you meet ’em? It’s no secret between 
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Margy and me how thoroughly I abominate 
‘em. They always make me think of those 
witticisms that must have their points print- 
ed in italies, or you lose ’em. There isn’t 
blood enough in a whole townful of such 
chaps to fill the veins of a healthy monkey. 
Say, sit down a minute. Don’t go yet. I’ve 
got something to tell you.” 

He took his favorite seat, easing his bulk 
upon the cushions; but then he was slow in 
making a beginning. He sat for a time, 
fondling the creasy folds of his big chin, 
glowering heavily; then his face cleared, set- 
tling into firm lines. 

“ Maybe the evening hasn’t been lost, after 
all,” he said at last. “ I’ve been talking with 
some fellows downstairs, and I’ve about made 
up my mind to go into the Senatorial fight 
this winter. What do you think of that?” 

“For yourself, do you mean?” David asked. 

“Yes, of course for myself. Ive been 
thinking some about it, off and on, for 
the last fifteen years, and now I think Ill 
try it. I reckon I can make it. I’ve got a 
few good, stout friends; and I’ve got plenty 
of just the right kind of enemies to help me 
along. Half the game is to be sure of your 
foes. I’ve always fought the machine here, 
and this looks like an off year for machine 
polities. That man Bronson will be against 
me, for one. I wouldn’t want anything bet- 
ter than a chance to fight him to a stand-still. 
If I go into it ll win. I was just trying to 
make up my mind whether it’s worth the 
pains.” 

“Worth the pains!” David cried. “To go 
into the Senate? Why, I thought any man 
in the West was ready to sell his birthright 
for a place there.” 

“Yes,” Watson answered, dully. “I guess 
that’s true of most of us. It was true of me 
once, when I had a tighter hold on ambition. 
But I’ve got past that. I’m not ambitious 
any longer. All I’d expect to get out of this 
now would be something new to think about 
for a while.” 

David glanced at Margaret, who had been 
listening silently. What he saw in her di- 
verted his thoughts sharply from the subject 
in hand. She sat erect, attentive, her hands 
knotted together in her lap, her lips parted. 
She did not look at him; she seemed quite 
oblivious to his presence; all the energy of 
her being was concentrated in the gaze she 
fixed upon her father’s face,—eagerness, de- 
sire, rapt absorption of her whole mind. 
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Watson’s eyes followed the direction of 
David’s glance, and he gave a short, harsh 
laugh. “ What do you think, Mag?” he asked. 
“That would suit you, wouldn’t it?” 

She relieved the rigor of her posture with a 
long, stifled sigh, settling back with a palpa- 
ble effort into her usual placidity. Her voice 
was curiously out of keeping with her recent 
manner; it betrayed no more than a casual 
interest in the theme. 

“T should be glad, of course. It would 
mean a great deal to win against Carruthers, 
and Bronson, and the rest. But I wonder 
if you would better undertake it, after what 
Dr. Johnstone said ?”’ 

“Oh!” Watson broke out, roughly. 
“ Johnstone! What’s that got to do with it? 
A doctor’s counsel is all well enough when a 
man has leisure for coddling; but it doesn’t 
signify when there’s anything to be done. I'd 
rather die to-morrow in a fight than live for- 
ever in my chair.” 

“Good!” David cried. He too loved the 
notion of strife; but his was only the swift, 
rapturous lust of youth. Though he thought 
himself at one with Watson’s temper, he would 
have been terrified by a clear glimpse into the 
deeps of the older heart. “So you think you'll 
try it?” he asked. 

“T guess so,” Watson returned, slowly. “I 
might as well, I reckon. I’m getting deadly 
tired of this way of living. Nailing my soul 
to the cross, and for what? Building a repu- 
tation as a lawyer! What do I care for that? 
I’ve fought here until there’s nothing left 
worth fighting for. I need a change of scene, 
and air, and enemies. I want a chance to pit 
myself against some bigger men. That’s what 
will decide me, and not the honor of position.” 

He got up and pulled open one of the long 
windows that led out upon a small iron-railed 
baleony fastened against the brick wall of 
the building. “It’s too warm in here,” he 
grumbled. “Come outside a minute, Bough- 
ton.” 

As David arose, Margaret also stood up. 
“T think I shall go to my room,” she said, 
quietly. “ Good-night, Mr. Boughton.” And 
with that she was gone. 

Watson and David stood together upon 
the baleony, leaning over the rail, looking 
down into the street. After a moment, sud- 
denly Watson dropped his head heavily upon 
his arms, that were lying across the railing, 
and his great body shook under tlie stress of 


a stifled groan. “Oh, Lord God! I wish I had 
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something or somebody to tie to. I’m all 
adrift. I don’t know what’s going to become 
of me.” He started suddenly erect, striking 
his hands together in a burst of impotent 
passion. “ Boughton, do you know what it is 
I’m living for? It isn’t the things I’m doing, 
or hope to do, or to be, or to gain. I’d be glad 
to lay that all down now, and to wander 
around all the rest of my days, a tattered, 
homeless, nameless vagabond, if I could sit 
down for a single hour and talk with a woman 
who’s capable of unselfish genuineness,—one 
who’s large enough to bear the sort of love 
that doesn’t wear a tag with its price marked 
on it in plain figures. I don’t want to possess 
her; I only want to look at her just once, and 
hear her speak, and have my opinion of wo- 
manhood restored.” His voice fell in a mo- 
ment from its full-toned intensity to the level 
of apathy; his lifted shoulders settled and 
drooped, as though they were adjusting them- 
selves to a heavy load. “I don’t expect to 
find her,” he said. “I don’t believe she 
exists.” 

David turned upon him in open-mouthed, 
shocked astonishment. 
“What!” he cried. 

Mr. Watson.” 

“Why not?’ Watson demanded, raspingly. 

“Because it isn’t true. I know you 
wouldn’t say it if—if things hadn’t happened 
wrong with you. It isn’t true.” 

“Ah!” Watson breathed. “TI hope it may 
never be true for you. It doesn’t turn out 
true for all men, apparently. Yet it isn’t an 
accident when it does happen. It isn’t for- 
tuitous; it’s simply that conditions are right 


“You can’t mean that, 


‘ to bring it about.” He shook himself sturdily, 


like one struggling to be rid of mental torpor. 
“Damn such platitudes!” he thundered. 
“T’m afraid of saying what I mean. I tell 
you, most of our disappointments in this life 
come from our starting out with a mistaken 
exaltation of sentiment. What’s the use of 
saying that character is indestructible? Why, 
integrity, or virtue, or even the passion of 
love can’t live when conditions aren’t right.” 
Then, with dull emphasis, “There was my 
wife.” He drooped forward again upon the 
rail and was silent, brooding upon what his 
words had suggested, leaving David for a 
time to his own thoughts. 

David’s normal soul stopped far short 
of knowledge of the other’s affliction. The 
sombre words were to him nothing more than 
a naming of morbid symptoms; the real pain 
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of the disease was not to be communicated to 
him. He was almost ready to be tolerantly 
amused by Watson’s dark despair, as a sound 
and ruddy friend smiles at the vagaries of an 
invalid. Surely these were only the casual 
hallucinations of spiritual distemper. David’s 
ready imagination produced a picture of 
Ruth; and if he had felt so much as a tremor 
of misgiving, it sank to rest. By a quick asso- 
ciation of ideas, he thought of the girl who 
had just left them; and with that he was 
easily satisfied. Watson must have forgotten. 

“There’s your own daughter,” David 
said. 

Watson turned slowly about, bringing his 
face into full view in the yellow light that 
shone from the open window. It was a face 
not pleasant to look upon,—stern, cold, grani- 
tic; and its hard rigidity yielded not a jot 
at the suggestion. 

“ Yes, there’s my own daughter,” he echoed. 
“T was thinking of her when I spoke.” 

David’s heart quickened its beat; his lips 
were hot with a rising rebellion of words. 
“You don’t mean—” he began; but Watson 
checked him with uplifted hand. 

“We won’t talk about that, if you please,” 
he said. He waited a moment, continuing his 
steady scrutiny of the young face; then he 
turned away abruptly. “No. If the sort of 
woman I mean exists at all, she’s rare. Some- 
times I compel myself to think that if I’d 
been another sort of man I’d have found her. 
But I’m mostly of the opinion that she doesn’t 
exist.” 

“Other men have found them,” David cut 
in, sharply. 

“Other men have found what they have 
found. I can’t answer for them. They’ve 
taken what they could get, and have been 
satisfied to call it square, without inquiring 
too closely into the roots of things. I guess 
it’s just as well, though,” he said, with a long, 
dull sigh. “If you want to match motives, 
I suppose there isn’t one man in a million 
who could stand the test of being honestly 
loved by a woman who didn’t want something 
from him. After all I’ve been through, and 
all I’ve seen, I reckon the best thing that can 
happen to the average man is just to take 
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some woman who’s decently like his foolish 
notions of a wife, and live along with her in 
orderly domesticity, if he can manage it, 
keeping himself faithful to his home, being 
fond of the children he begets, doing the best 
he can to provide for them, asking no ques- 
tions, and quitting it all at last in passion- 
less quiet. If a man can get along with that, 
he’s lucky.” 

“Oh, Mr. Watson!” David ventured, sin- 
cerely, “I’m sorry to hear you say that. I’m 
always sorry to hear any man speak lightly 
about women. I’ve never known one—not 
one—who wasn’t worthy, and honest, and true. 
I don’t believe I’m alone in that, either.” 

For answer, Watson broke into a deep, 
booming laugh, that rolled thunderously back 
to them from the walls across the street. 
“ All right, boy,” he said. “ We’ll let it go at 
that. That was only a side issue, anyway. 
The main point to-night is that ’'m going to 
the Senate. I rather like the idea, too. Maybe 
it "ll give me a chance to be of some service 
to the West. At any rate, you’ll be interested 
in the preliminaries. You'll see some of the 
men who are the guardian angels of Western 
destiny. They’re a queer lot.” 

He began to smoke then, dropping into an 
abstracted silence, whose surface was only 
oceasionally ruffled by monosyllabie bubbles 
stirred up by David’s attempts to interest 
him. It grew soon into something like con- 
straint, and then David took his leave. 

It was late, and he undressed at once and 
went to bed. But he could not sleep. The 
events of the last few hours lay hot upon his 
soul; he could not put them aside, Over all 
the other pictures that arose in his mind was 
that of Watson’s daughter as she had stood 
before him when he first bade her good-by, 
her hand resting lightly in his, serene, poised, 
but all alive and wondrously lovely. Then 
there followed another picture, blotting out 
the first,—the picture of her strange per- 
turbation as she listened to her father’s 
declaration of his new purpose. Watson’s 
words concerning her echoed in his ears, giv- 
ing him a boding uneasiness. He could not 
make it out. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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DINNER party in March gives oppor- 
tunity for a great choice of foods, for 
those things which are in season in 


winter are still in market, while yet the 
spring meats, fruits, and vegetables have 


come. This makes the meal especially simple 
for the housekeeper. Oysters are fresh and 
good, but clams are also to be had; the heavy 
roasts are appropriate as yet, but lamb is in 
season, too; vegetables are here from Florida, 
but those which we have been using since 
fall are as good as ever; it is all a question 
of choice as to the menu. 

Fashion, having dictated for some years 
that table decorations must be low, has now 
rushed to the other extreme and demands 
that they shall be as high as possible. This 
fancy is especially noticeable in the new 
candlesticks which stand three or four feet 
in height and still are extremely pretty and 
artistic. They are of glass twisted spirally, 
with silver cups, and cost from three dollars 
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a pair to five or six; they are to 
be used either with or without 
but preferably without. 

Instead of placing them about the 
centre of the table, they are to stand near the 
edges or at the corners, and either four or six 
are used, the number depending, of course, 
on the size of the table. The flowers must 
also be high, but not as high as the candles. 
For a late winter dinner American Beauty 
roses or large pink ones nearly full blown 
may stand in a slender cut-glass vase. There 
are cloths to be had in large circles for round 
tables, some very elaborate ones with heavy 
altar lace let in in a band of insertion and an 
edge to match, but plain damask, either round 
or square or oblong in shape, is always in 
good taste. The napkins are, as usual, very 
large and plain, with the monogram of the 
hostess. 

Place plates are more beautiful every day; 
there are some with a rather large decoration 
of roses which are most lovely with natural 
roses for a centre-piece; dessert services 
come with roses in heavy gold on thin glass 
which are as brilliantly beautiful as a service 
of silver gilt would be, and far more artistic; 
these sets have large bowls, as in the illus- 
tration, plates, finger-bowls, wine-glasses, and 
tumblers, besides all sizes of fancy dishes for 
bonbons and the like. 

The dinner may be something like this: 


shades, 


Canapés of caviare with lemon. 
Oysters on the half-shell, sauce mignonette. 
Clear soup. 

Shad stuffed with roe; cucumbers in shells. 
Artichokes, butter sauce. 

Roast lamb with mushrooms; French pease; 
potato roses. 

Sherbet in roses. 

Game (or chicken) with dressed lettuce. 
Rose mousse; cakes. 

Coffee; candied rose petals. 


This dinner seems rather difficult to pre- 
pare, but it really is not. The canapés are 
made by spreading circles of buttered toast 
with caviare, and cutting them into crescents 
with a biseuit-cutter. Serve with lemon quar- 
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ters and olives. The sauce for the oysters 
is a new one, and takes the place of horse- 
radish or red pepper; it is passed in a small 
cup or bowl: One pint of vinegar, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth black pep- 
per, one dash Worcestershire, one of Tabasco, 
one bunch minced shallots, and one of chives 
also minced. This rule may be divided, or 
the whole quantity may be made and used 
as it is needed. The soup is a clear, well- 
seasoned bouillon, such as is always served at 
a long dinner. Next comes fresh shad, 
baked. The stuffing is made by simmering 
the roe for five minutes, breaking it up with 
a fork, mixing it with seasoning and bread 
crumbs enough to fill the fish, the fewer the 
better, and wetting the whole with a few table- 
spoonfuls of cream; the fish is to be sewed 
up with this, and carefully basted while it is 
cooking; cut it across in strips, garnish with 
lemon and parsley, and pass on a long plat- 
ter. Do not serve anything but the dessert 
on the table at a dinner party. Have cucum- 
bers with this course; cut a lengthwise slice 
from each and scoop out the inside; cover 
this with French dressing and return to the 
shells, putting the covers on again to make 
them look as though they were whole; small 
plates may be laid at the side for these. If 
shad is not to be had for this occasion, use 
baked whitefish or sea-trout without stuffing, 
and cover after slicing with a sauce made 
of melted butter and lemon juice in equal 
parts, with a teaspoonful of chopped parsley 
stirred in. 

The artichokes are to be cut in halves after 
boiling for half an hour; they are passed on 
individual plates, with a spoonful of butter 
sauce by each one; make this by cooking four 
beaten egg yolks, a small half-cup of water, 
two table-spoonfuls of lemon juice, salt, and 
red pepper in a double boiler until it is thick, 
then adding a half-cup of butter cut in small 





THE NEW TALL GLASS CANDLESTICKS. 
pieces one at a time; when it boils and is 
smooth it is done. If artichokes are difficult 
to find, substitute asparagus, either fresh or 
canned, and use this same sauce. 

The roast is the small and delicate fall 
lamb which usually figures in March and 
April as the new spring variety, but of course 
it is not. Use the leg, and have the bone 
taken out that it may slice well, and offer 
with it mint sauce and gravy in which chopped 
mushrooms have been mixed. The potatoes 
are to be mashed and then pressed through 
a tube in spirals which will make small roses; 
these are to be slightly browned in the oven, 

and the beaten yolk of an 








ARTIFICIAL ROSE SHERBET-CUP, 


OPEN. 


egg will be found to make 
this more easily done. 
Pease are the only other 
vegetable suggested, but 
delicate new string-beans 
are also nice with lamb. 

There is a new and 
pretty way of serving 
sherbet which is to be 
used when roses are 
on the table, but not 
with other flowers. Large 
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artificial American Beauties and also pink 
roses: are to be had for a trifle; these have 
small cups hidden in their centres. The 
flowers are laid on the cloth without plates, 
and are most decorative, as they have long 
stems and thorns, leaves and buds, which are 
wonderfully natural. If roses are not used 
for the dinner, there are very odd and at- 
tractive little baskets of wicker with a hand- 
ful of raspberries in wax on top, so real as 
to deccive any one; these baskets are to be 
lifted up by the handles, disclosing sher- 
bet-cups beneath. As to the ice itself, 
have it of lemon or orange, with a cordial, 
such as maraschino, poured over after it 
is frozen. 

Of course most game is really out of season 
in March, but something is usually to be had; 
plover and woodceck are in season till May, 


but if they are not obtainable, roasted squab 


or broiled breast of chicken is just as good 


and even better. Serve 
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lady-fingers rolled in soft boiled frosting 
and dried. 

Another dinner menu might vary some- 
what from this one: 

Clams on the half-shell. 
Clear soup; crofitons. 
Filets of fish with scallops, tartare sauce; 
sliced cucumbers. 
Asparagus with butter sauce. 
Filet of beef with mushrooms; spring vegetables. 
Grape-fruit with grapes. 
Broiled squab (or chicken) with lettuce. 
Ice-cream in forms; cakes. 
Coffee. 

The fish course is delicious and also new. 
Have the fishmonger cut any thin white fish 
into strips, fastening each one into a turban 
with a tiny skewer. Crumb these and fry in 
deep fat; meanwhile take scallops and chop 
them a trifle, flour and season, and sauté 
quickly in butter. As soon as the fish is done 
put each turban on a plate on a paper doily 
and fill with the scallops; cover the tops with 
stiff tartare sauce. Soft clams or oysters will 
do if scallops are not found. The beef is to 
be sliced before serving, replacing each slice 
in its place; mushrooms are to be put in the 
gravy and poured over this, not too abun- 
dantly; then tiny spring carrots, beans, pease, 
and small potato balls are to be arranged 
around it in little piles, each vegetable by 
itself. 

In place of a sherbet for this dinner take 
small grape-fruit and cut out the centres 
and as much as possible of the divisions with 
the scissors.” Fill the space left in the mid- 
dle with white grapes cut in two and seeded; 
pour over all powdered sugar and a little 
sherry or rum, and thoroughly chill; serve 
on beds of scraped ice. 





on strips of well -but- 
tered toast with currant 


jelly. 
The rose mousse is 
merely stiff, sweetened, 


flavored whipped cream 
colored with pink vege- 
table coloring, and pack- 
ed in a faney mould in 
ice and salt for five 
hours; lay natural roses 
about it before it is 
brought to the table, and 
put one rose on each plate 
in serving. Offer some 
light cake with it, such as 
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READY FOR THE TABLE. 

















LETTER lies beside my ink- 
stand as I write. It happens 
to have a Mexican post- 
mark, but it might come just 
as well from any place in the 
United States; for though it 
is written by an individual woman, it voices 
the perplexity and appeal of a great number 
of her sisters. It is a letter from the Woman 
Who Falls Behind, and she belongs to no- 
where in particular and everywhere in gen- 
eral, in these days of progress. 

This particular woman, an American born 
and bred, started in her school-days, her let- 
ter tells me, at the head of her class. At 
present she evidently feels at the foot, in- 
stead. Her husband has found success, but 
while he has been absorbed in his work, she 
has been left much to herself, in an alien 
land, and for years “has had no opportunity 
of associating daily with well-bred, cultiva- 
ted people.” Her grammar, her spelling, her 





memory, her power of sustained thought, 
have all deteriorated. When the rare op- 
portunity of meeting “an up-to;date Ameri- 


woman” occurs, she 


without a 


ean cannot converse 
painful nervousness and many 
mistakes in expressing herself. Worst of all, 
at thirty-five, she now faces the fact that her 
husband’s success, and their coming return 
to the United States, will require her to “ fill 
her position by his side in a fairly com- 
petent way,” and she “ feels the need of go- 
ing over herself.” 

How shall she do it? Is there any school, 
she asks, where such as she can be taught, 
or any line of advice she can follow? Every 
sentence of the letter shows a native intelli- 
gence, yet a more discouraged epistle it would 
be hard to find, since her very intelligence 
shows her all too clearly the magnitude of 
her problem. 

It is a problem that many are facing with 
her, if that be any comfort to her mind. 
America is the land of the rising man. All 
over the country there are men who are fol- 
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lewing and finding success in places and 
circumstances which offer no opportunities 
to their wives to keep up with them. Their 
business is itself an education, a contact with 
real and growing life that develops them as 
they develop their plans. Such men are mak- 
ing progress, not falling behind its advance. 
But the women who share their fortunes do 
not share this stimulating struggle and vic- 
tory; they share only the material result, and 
there is no education in that. Whether in 
Mexico or Minnesota, Arizona or Alabama, 
the rising man is usually too busy to realize 
the situation; but his wife faces it, and 
dreads the very success that shall bring her 
to a place in the world which she cannot com- 
petently fill. The education of her school- 
days was good, but it is not enough for the 
progressive standard of her up-to-date sis- 
ters. ‘The progress of women in these days is 
not a*phrase; it is a fact, and a breathless 
one. Looking at its onward sweep, one is re- 
minded of Alice in Wonderland, running 
with all her might, hand in hand with the 
Red Queen, and pausing, panting, and out of 
breath, only to find that she is in the same 
place as when she started. “Of course you 
are,” remarks the Red Queen, scornfully; 
“when you only run as fast as that, you can 
only keep up with standing still. You’ll have 
to run twice as fast if you really want to get 
ahead.” Woman nowadays has. to run with 
all her might just to keep stationary and not 
drop behind. 

Having dropped behind, how shall she re- 
trieve position in the race? There is no 
school for the woman of thirty-five, no course 
of correspondence by mail that shall make 
her a social personage when she feels her- 
self a social nonentity. No book of etiquette 
teaches ease and self-possession; no gram- 
mar or spelling-book can instruct the most 
anxious learner how to converse with charm 
or write a clever letter. The problem is a 
more intimate one than this, and what solu- 
tion is possible depends not so much upon 
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outward things as upon the woman herself, 
in the last analysis. 

Why has she dropped behind? Some wo- 
men do not. Under any circumstances, amid 
any surroundings, they develop. Take them 
to a log cabin in the wilderness, and they 
return to civilization and talk so delightfully 
about their experiences that every one envies 
them the chance of the wilderness and the 
joys of the log cabin. In their success one 
finds a hint of the possibility of catching up 
with the procession, and keeping up with it, 
too. What is their secret of progress, where 
other women fall out of the line of advance? 

One woman, who lived in the most out-of- 
the-way place in all Texas for some ten 
years, and came back more charming than 
she went, explained it thus: “I never let 
either my dress or my mind get careless. 
There. is a great deal in girding up one’s 
loins, as the Bible advises, and keeping them 
girded. Once loosen everything, and you 
dissolve in sloth, and lose ground before you 
know it.” She was determined not to drop 
behind, and, having the will, she found the 
way. She kept up her correspondence with 
many friends, subscribed for a New York 
newspaper, and read it regularly, even if a 
trifle late, and studied with so much interest 
the life of the far-away spot where she lived, 
its people, its animals, its plants, its customs 
and incidents, that when she came back to 
her Eastern home, and talked to her friends 
about it, every woman of them sighed and 
said, “Oh, what an opportunity you had in 
being there!” instead of commiserating her 
for having been a thousand miles from a 
woman’s club. 

What such a woman does is a suggestive 
hint to the Woman Who Falls Behind. Let 
us begin at the beginning, with her dress. 
A great psychologist has recently taught us 
that our acts determine, to a large extent, 
our thoughts. A continued smile, deter- 
minedly kept on the face, will produce a 
cheerful mood of mind before the smiler gets 
through. A determined care, neatness and 
beauty in one’s dress, will react upon the 
mind, and produce, inevitably, a more careful 
and accurate state of things there, too. 
Therefore, let the woman who has dropped 
behind resolve to be careful and dainty, 
henceforth, in every detail of her dress. This 
may seem homely advice, but it is wisdom 
none the less. A well-dressed woman, neat 
and trim to the last button on her glove, is 
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a woman who, in one very essential thing, 
keeps up with the procession. The eternal- 
womanly has not clung to stays, through the 
fashions of the changing centuries, for noth- 
ing. The ungirded loin usually means the 
unlit lamp. 

Besides outward appearance, the well- 
dressed woman, whether in Mexico or New 
York, is ready for social intercourse, and 
makes a good impression before she speaks 
which fact should help materially to put her 
at her ease. Next comes the question of her 
conversation and manner. A thoughtful wo- 
man, who had studied this point, once told 
the writer that she had found great benefit 
from reading aloud several pages of good 
English prose, and at least one bit of good 
poetry, every day. The voice becomes trained 
thus in correct modulation, the mind becomes 
accustomed to good literature, and flurry and 
nervousness in conversation are far less like- 
ly to happen. For those who are much alone, 
and none too well accustomed to the sound 
of their own voices, this simple suggestion is 
especially useful. 

The fatal foe of a good manner is con- 
sciousness of self. The Woman Who Falls Be- 
hind is all-conscious of self, alas! She cannot 
forget her own deficiencies, her own fears, her 
own lack of knowledge to meet the knowledge 
of others. It is a hard saying to tell her that 
she must forget herself. Perhaps the easier 
way to put it is to take the reverse of the 
shield, the positive instead of the negative, 
and advise, rather, that she shall try, deter- 
minedly and steadily, to enter the larger life 
that her sex is living to-day. There is no 


‘ place to which the post will not bring a wo- 


man’s magazine, and the books it recom- 
mends—books of etiquette, books of current 
interest, books of counsel, or books of power, 
as she chooses. Has the woman who feels 
herself out of touch with progress no friend 
in a city or town, large or small, who will 
send her, on request, the programme of a 
woman’s club for the next season, so that 
in her solitude and leisure she can follow it 
with more actual opportunity of benefiting 
by it than the hurried and worried city wo- 
man member can? Even though, at first, 
after the mental sloth of years, the beginning 
of the page of the first book in the club 
course be forgotten before the bottom is 
reached, the reader need not be in the least 
discouraged. It is a perfectly natural effect 
of having dropped behind and gotten out of 
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step. Let her read the page once again— 
ten times if necessary—until, taking pencil 
and paper, she can close the book, and set 
down the thoughts upon that page without 
omitting one. The woman who is willing to 
go to school should be willing to do this, and 
school herself until, after a few weeks, or 
even months, her memory and power of 
thought find in each book a new stimulus, 
and she is no longer at the foot of her class, 
but on her way toward the head again. 

Yet books are not people; nor is any maga- 
zine or newspaper the living voice of actual 
personality. Perhaps, in reading her news- 
paper or magazine, however, the Woman Who 
Falls Behind may find one of those most 
interesting advertisements that tell of a wo- 
man of cultivation who is not gifted with 
business training, and has only her refine- 
ment and her knowledge as her stock in 
trade. Such women are usually not young, 
but just for that reason they have the more 
experience in life. To have such a person as 
a companion in her home for, say, six months, 
would mean more to the woman out of touch 
with social education than any school, and 
be a less expensive matter, too. From such 
a gentle, individual teacher every detail of 
necessary knowledge can be gained without 
the mortification of publicity, and in the 
ease of daily intercourse; and fear of meet- 
ing other women would unconsciously fade 
in this continual association with one well- 
bred representative of the sex, since good 
breeding is good breeding the world over. 

And in good breeding lies the hope of the 
woman who wishes to keep up. It is not too 
much to say that a woman who dresses quiet- 
ly but daintily, who talks in a quiet voice, 
who is quietly courteous to all, can “ fill her 
position by her husband’s side in a fairly 
competent way,” even if she is keenly sensi- 
ble that she is ignorant of much that she sees 
other women possess in the way of knowledge 
and ability. She can be a good listener, and 
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that is a rarer accomplishment than to be a 
good talker. The woman who says little, 
nowadays, is so unusual, indeed, as to be re- 
freshing. With native intelligence, any wo- 
man can be mistress of the ordinary rules 
of courtesy and etiquette in a very short 
time, and even if “the rest is silence” she 
will not need to blush for herself. Intel- 
lectually progressive she may never be able 
to be; but a well-bred woman is never out-of- 
date even in our rushing civilization. 

It is not to be denied that even the simple 
outlines thus suggested for keeping up with 
things are not easy to fill without much pa- 
tient striving. But any woman who has ever 
fallen behind, and. realized the bitter fact, 
ought to be willing to strive to the utter- 
most to escape the humiliation of having 
others realize it, too. The woman whose hus- 
band has been proud of her in her youth, and 
grows to be ashamed of her in her middle 
age—what more distressful lot than hers ex- 
ists? We have all seen her by her husband’s 
side, shown up pitilessly by the sunshine of 
his success, and said, “ What a pity he is 
hampered by such a wife!” Yet when the 
two were married the comment probably was, 
“How lucky he is to get such a girl!” and 
the pity of it is that both remarks are true, 
and that the girl’s lack of determined self- 
education has made the wife a hinderance 
and not a help to her husband. “ Th’ trouble 
is,” says that sage philosopher, Mr. Dooley, 
moralizing upon just such a situation, “ th’ 
good woman stays planted just where she 
was, an’ he goes by like a fast train by a 
whistlin’ station.” 

From such a tragedy a woman can keep 
herself, and no one else can keep her; and if 
it requires as much effort, as much intensity, 
as much sustained anxiety and determination 
as her husband puts into his business life, 
is it not quite as well worth it, if they suc- 
ceed together, and she adorns the position 
that he achieves? 
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gested by methods 
of artificial illu- 
mination. That 
the sunlight should enter and penetrate every 
nook and the demand of health; 
but when night draws down, and mind and 
body are weary with the effort of the day, 
strained senses and tired nerves find relief, 
in a garish glare that betrays possible 
incongruities and searches out the faintest 
fleck of dust, but in a light that softens into 
harmony all surroundings and soothes with- 
out dulling, stimulates without exciting. 

Gas and electricity are the prose of illumi- 
nation; but we have learned to shade and 
soften the latter so that it can be made very 
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decorative, and the steady light is grateful 


for reading or working by at night; but the 
poetry of illumination finds expression in the 
soft light of candles and quaint old lamps 
with a history. This is due, in a measure, to 
that sense of association which vests in each 
the romance of a bygone era, and links the 
past to the present; but not alone in this 
aspect are these products of an olden time 
beautiful and interesting, nor 
value that which is now rare, but because of 
real intrinsic and artistic merit. The re- 
production of these old models in the forms 
of to-day is sufficient evidence of the quality 
that lives—genuineness. 

In the evolution of domestic illumination, 
the story of the race is told again and again; 
it is repeated in the opening up of every new 
country, and is the result of the effort to 
utilize that which lies close at hand. No more 
interesting development is traced, however, 
than that of the early American pioneers. 
First, as in all primitive peoples, the torch, 
for which purpose the pine knot was utilized; 
then the saving and hoarding of every bit of 
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for food, of which to make the tallow candle ; 
and then, drawing from nature’s stores, the 
use of the of 
which yielded wax for finer candles; and in 
this one finds a poetic story out of the very 


berries the plant—myrica- 


heart of nature. 

In the pictures of memory I find a bush 
that grew in a century-old garden; the brown 
the autumn, denuded of 
glowed with innumerable small white berries 


twigs, in leaves, 
that caused the childish mind to endow the 
bush with a name—*“ the snow-berry bush.” 
It is one that has rejoiced in many names. 
In the South it is called “ the candle-berry,” 
more often “the myrtle-berry,” again “ the 
wax-berry ”; but in New England and on 
Long Island it is ealled “the bay-berry.” It 
is rightfully “ myriea ”; it belongs to the bay- 
berry family. The candles made from the 
berries of this bush were cherished by the 
pioneer housewives, and one wishes that this 
domestic industry still lived. 

When Kalm, the Swedish naturalist, came 
to this country in the middle of the 
teenth century, he was delighted with these 
candles, and described the process of boiling 
the berries and refining the wax very fully. 


eigh- 
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The pure flame, the fragrance, and the faint 
green tinge all excited his interest. Beverly, 
the historian of Virginia, says that these 
eandles “ are never greasie to the touch, nor 
melt with lying in the hottest weather. 
Neither does the snuff of these éver. offend 
the smell, like that of a tallow candle; but 
instead of: being disagreeable, if an-accident 
puts a candle out, it yields a pleasant fra- 
grancy to all that are in the room, insomuch 
that nice people often put them out on pur- 
pose to have the incense of the expiring 
snuff.” In the South, still recognizing poetic 
justice, hemp or the soft white bolls of the 
cotton were used for the making of wicks 
upon which to form the candles, which were 
laboriously moulded by hand; but in the 
North the airy, spun-silk of the milkweed 
pods were woven into a wick. Could anything 
have been more expressive of the etherealized 
spirit of nature than the flame of this candle ? 
With the successful domestic manufacture 
eandles, “lanthorns,” for outdoor use, 
and candlesticks an important ad- 
junct of home comfort and ornament. It is 
not hard to picture the kitchen chimney- 
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AN OLD HALL SHOWING THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 


piece in an old Colonial home—the highly 
polished brass candlesticks, the snuffers and 
tray; the quaint conical extinguisher which 
sometimes formed a part of the snuffers 
outfit, as in the low bedroom candlestick 
with the saucerlike base, was sometimes at- 
tached to the ring which formed the handle 
for lifting. 

As luxury grew, the ornamental “ lustres,” 
or sconces, for which Washington and other 
gentlemen sent to France, came into vogue, 
and the tail silver columns and branching 
candlesticks of England and Holland became 
the pride and delight of the owner; they 
lighted the way to discussions above the ma- 
hogany, and were deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to be carefully enumerated in wills, 
bequests, and lists of household goods. 

With the development of the whaling in- 
dustry, and less primitive methods of domestic 
life, spermaceti came into use for candles, 
and whale oil and lard oil for the great tall 
lamps with the sparkling prisms and fleur-de- 
lis shades that were used in the early days of 
the last century, and kept their place upon 
the “ parlor” table and on the shelf in front 
of the long pier-glass until about fifty years 
ago. The “ girandoles ” with the glass prisms, 
that twinkled and tinkled with every footfall 
on the floor, represented that wave of sym- 
pathy for France and French customs that 


swept over the country a century ago, and 
found recurrent expression in a similar spasm 
of admiration a half-century later. 

Nothing in domestic life is more expres- 
sive and typical than the candlestick. It has, 
moreover, played a part in sacred, ecclesiastic, 
pagan ceremonial, artistic and domestic his- 
tory, and it seems strange that one sees so 
few notable collections; for it is a vastly 
interesting field to enter as collector, especial- 
ly for women. In the ideal home the candle- 
stick should have its place in every room, 
but its form and make should be expressive 
of its use; in the hall the brass and bronze; 
in the drawing-room the Delft or faience; in 
the dining-room silver or glass; and in the 
boudoir all sorts of extravagances that the 
heart desires in gold and porcelain or china; 
and for the bedroom dregssing-table tall sil- 
ver or china shapes; and on the bedside table 
which holds the carafe of iced water and 
those books for “ the dozy hours ” that Thack- 
eray loved, one must look for the low silver 
or china candlestick, with its extinguisher 
and silver match-box. 

A study of the candlestick reveals much 
that is interesting. Moses was minutely in- 
structed how to make the seven - branched 
candlestick for the tabernacle, which kept its 
form for centuries, found its most gorgeous 
reproduction in Solomon’s temple, and after 
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the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus was 
pictured on the Arch of Titus in Rome. 
Though abandoned now and then by older 
civilizations for the more convénient lamp, 
the candlestick has always held its attraction 
for the potter and metal-worker, and many 
beautiful examples of old Dutch and English 
designers are reproduced to-day. Perhaps 
the purest in an artistic sense is the Corin- 
thian column in silver and plate which had 
such vogue in 1765. This was replaced by 
the tall columnar 
candlestick, equally 
good in its way, 
ornamented with gar- 
lands of flowers in 
conventional wreaths 
or hanging from me- 
dallions, which were 
introduced at about 
the time of Josiah 
Wedgwood, and are 
still cherished in 
many old homes. 

A bridal table set 
with numbers of 
these stately silver 
pillars lives in mem- 
ory as a most beau- 
tiful picture. The 
table covered with 
masses of bride-roses ; 
the silver bowls that 
lifted the buds and 
fine green lace of 
the maidenhair fern 
and trailing aspara- 
gus a little above the 
sparkling prisms of cut glass and the table 
silver; high over all the silver-white columns 
holding the wax tapers that flamed in soft, ex- 
quisite light like the spiritual flame of love— 
were a triumph of decorative art. 

Memory holds yet another picture of heir- 
looms in silver and brass; they stand upon a 
quaint old folding-tablé of the kind that our 
grandmothers loved, in a stately old hall 
amid surroundings that tell the story of an 
interesting past. 

The story of the candle, the “lanthorn,” 
and the lamp is a drama of love, and war, and 
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peace, just as one chooses to read it. Surely 
those swinging lanterns of Paul Revere’s 
played a dramatic part in the affairs of a 
nation; and picture the brides hurrying to 
the nearest Gretna Green, watching in fear 
and dread the dancing “lanthorn” of the 
postilion; the stately minuet danced in the 
light of hundreds of wax tapers a century ago; 
and “the candles that shed their soft lustre 
and tallow o’er head-dress and shawl” in the 
dance at Poker Flat that Bret Harte knew 
so well how to por- 
tray. 

When the mother 
of Aladdin listened 
to that street cry, 
“old lamps to sell,” 
and bartered for 
what became the 
treasure of her son, 
she was obeying a 
deeply rooted femi- 
nine instinct — that 
sense of association 
which recognizes the 
fact that the past is 
ever suggestive to 
the present; and if, 
in the fashions of the 
day, women have 
gone back to the 
full coats, the flat 
hats, the flowing 
skirts of a half-cen- 
tury ago, they also 
bring out from old 


OLD LARD-OIL LAMP. attics and family 


storerooms the tall 
brass and silver candlesticks, the fine old lamps 
with tinkling prisms, and the genuinely good 
belongings of the past as a fitting setting for 
these quaint costumings. Perhaps, too, it is 
something finer than the mere spirit of per- 
sonal vanity which has brought forth from 
dark cupboards and old closets these trap- 
pings of a bygone day. Is it not the aroused 
spirit of Americanism that has swept over 
our country in the last few years, and prizes, 
in the patriotic as well as the artistic sense, 
the treasures of ancestors who helped to 
found a nation ? 
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FAMILIAR phrase in the mouth of many a girl is that this or that 

person or thing “gets on to my nerves.” I hear it so often, indeed, 

among young women that I begin to think it a sort of routine expres- 
sion, perhaps, that has not much meaning behind it. In any case, it is a good 
thing to leave off saying. If it represents a sort of verbal pose, it may well 
be discontinued, and if it indicates a repulsion as often as it is repeated, 
the speakers may well take heed to themselves. No habit is so quickly 
formed as that of regarding whatever is non-attractive as to be avoided; no 
attitude so easily assumed and so hardly cast off as that which approaches 
every person, thing, or event in a spirit of critical questioning. It is a 
chief fault of the young persons of the moment, and one that deprives them 
of much that is worth while in life. Look for good in everybody and every- 
thing, and you will rarely fail to find it. Then this “getting on to the 
nerves ” will diminish, to your marked betterment. 

The calendars that represent messages from friends for every day in 
the year need, of course, time and care in preparation, but their joy to the 
recipient, which is daily renewed during the whole twelvemonth, amply 
repays the effort of some devoted friend or member of the family circle to 
produce them. It is a particularly appreciated gift to the head of the house, 
and any daughter may undertake its preparation confident of pleasing her 
father by its bestowal. As for the most part satisfactory gifts to pater- 
familias are extremely limited in number, it is desirable to consider one 
that is very likely to be welcome. The calendar should be begun in the 
spring or early summer in order to be in readiness for the succeeding 1st, 
of January. It may be arranged on fifty-two rather large sheets, allowing 
a limited space on every one for each of seven persons, or there may be 
three hundred and sixty-five smaller leaves. Every one is lettered neatly 
with a day of the year, and then is sent or given out to friends of the 
intended recipient for the inscription of a greeting. One daughter who 
gave a calendar of this sort to her father last Christmas began each month 
with a word from his business associates. The terse, meaty sentences of 
these twelve men were most interesting. A young bride received a similar 
calendar arranged by her maid of honor. The entire bridal party was 
represented through the pages, and in each case by a vignette photograph 
heading the leaf. This idea may be used for any friends, and in this day 
of the ubiquitous kodak is easily carried out. 

Some brides in bestowing favors upon their bridemaids depart from the 
conventional list of brooches, rings, and bracelets, and give presents that 
are useful as well as decorative. Summer brides often give beautiful para- 
sols or fans, and one of the winter brides bestowed on each of her half- 
dozen attendants a set of handsome furs. 

A simple gift to a traveller or to a stay-at-home whose life is cast in 
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boarding-houses is a napkin envelope. This is a narrow case of gray linen, 
made to receive the napkin in an oblong fold. An initial or monogram in 
color is worked on the outside, the edges are bound with a braid to match, 
and the flap is secured by buttons and cord loops. 

A clever arrangement in a big roomy hall puts two old-fashioned ma- 
hogany sofas back to back in its centre. Each is corduroy-covered and well 
supplied with cushions, and the scheme is attractive and inviting. In a 
girl’s snuggery or den the plan could be adapted with shorter benches or 


seats. 





A booth at a recent fair was fitted to suggest a railroad restaurant, and 
there the salads, sandwiches, coffee, and ices were dispensed. The front of 
the stall, which was one of the largest in the room, was draped with flags 
held at the top by the headlight of a locomotive. A fringe of railroad lan- 
terns, red and green, hung below, outlining the arch of the opening. A 
placard over the stall announced “Twenty Minutes for Refreshments,” and 
various other signs pertinent to station luncheon-counters were conspicuous- 
ly displayed. The young women who served wore conductors’ caps, and 
carried, each of them, hanging from a long neck-chain, a nickel punch with 
which all supper tickets were duly marked. The walls of the booth were 
decorated with a dado and frieze of time-tables. In one corner was a small 
booth with the sign “ Parcels Checked Here” over it. At this were sold 
bonbons in boxes reproducing suit-cases, shawl-straps, golf bags, and other 
travelling impedimenta. Supper tickets were sold at a well-counterfeiied 
railroad ticket-window, and the hit of the evening was the young woman 
who personated the ticket agent—a blue coat with brass buttons worn over 
her muslin gown. Her laconic replies and languid, bored air were clever 
and inimitable. 

A girl’s bedroom fitted in a light shade of green has curtains of Japanese 
silk of this shade, into which is set in zigzag pattern a lace insertion. The 
valance of the bed is of the same material, lace-edged merely. The effect 
is extremely good, and the owner of the room vouches for the washable quali- 
ties of these dainty draperies. 

When a fine all-wool challi dress has outlived its usefulness by reason 
of soil or moth holes, there is sure to be enough of it available for the pret- 
tiest sort of ecushion-cover. If it is of a light color with a flower design, 
it will be particularly effective. Make it with a ruffle of itself, washing the 
material first if necessary. These pillow-covers are more durable than silk 
ones because of their laundering qualities, and soil less easily than those 
made of linen or dimity. 

The chocolate crackers found now in every box of assorted chocolate 
bonbons are easily made by any one, and are an acceptable sweet for teas or 
luncheons. The oblong crisp oyster-cracker is oftenest used, though the 
small square “ dinner biscuit,” so called, may be similarly treated. Melt some 
good sweet chocolate in a bow] set in the top of a teakettle filled with boil- 
ing water, dropping in one cracker at a time, removing each quickly to 
waxed paper. A silver fork is a good substitute for the one of two longer 
steel prongs which confectioners use. If liked, a few drops of peppermint 
or wintergreen may be added to the chocolate before the crackers are dipped. 
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BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 

T is a wise mother who realizes all the possibilities for the health of her 

little world in the family table. It is by no means enough, though 

it is obviously of extreme importance, that wholesome, nutritious, well- 
cooked food should be supplied, and that orderly service should follow. 
These are strong, good points, but with them should go a cheerful and agree- 
able atmosphere, to be had only by regulating the conversation at the table. 
To make the family meal-times hours of mutual refreshment in which the 
mind gains as much as if not more than the body is certainly worth striving 
for. Banish disagreeable topics, including the cares and burdens of the 
day; cultivate gay, bright talk that has in it, as much as possible, humor 
without malice or coarseness. Stevenson makes this humor the key-note of 
his beautiful morning prayer that is familiar to us all. “Help us,” he says, 
“to perform the ‘petty round of irritating conceyns and duties’ with 
laughter and kind faces,” to go “blithely” on the business of the day, to 
let “cheerfulness abound with industry.” At meal-times, which should be 
helpful respites in the day’s work, this cheerfulness should be in special evi- 
dence. There should be no reproof for the children, and no complaint for 
the father and husband, while the family board is spread. It will not be 
difficult to keep the talk in bright and innocent channels, free from slander 
or gossip, and the effort will be amply repaid at the time and afterwards. 
Years hence the memory of those happy hours at the home table will rise up 
to call forth grateful appreciation for what they have meant morally, per- 
haps, as well as physically, to those who enjoyed them. 

A bouillon service is shown at some of the china-shops, although it can- 
not be said that it is an article for which a long-felt want exists. The bow] 
or tureen is triangular in shape, and provided with a ladle whose curved 
handle matches in design the handles of the cups and their covers. 

Sheep-skin rugs, according to an expert, may be washed at home with 
comparative ease, when one knows how. The skin or pelt side should not 
be wet at all, and to prevent this the rug is tacked around a stout barrel. 
Choose a sunny day, and with a clean serubbing-brush and plenty of hot suds 
in which a good washing-powder has been dissolved scrub the rug thoroughly. 
Afterwards spray well with clear water, using a hose with shower nozzle for 
this, if possible, in order to have a strong, penetrating stream. Leave the 
rug on the barrel to dry in the sun, combing it out now and again with a 
clean currycomb, to prevent matting of the wool. The rug should come out 
after this treatment beautifully white and fluffy. 

A recipe for frozen pudding has been asked for: Scald one pint of milk, 
add one table-spoonful of flour blended with a little cold milk, and cook 
for twenty minutes; add one cupful of sugar well beaten with three eggs, 
and stir until the mixture thickens; add one table-spoonful of gelatine 
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soaked in a little cold water, strain and cool. Steam one-half cupful of 
seeded raisins until plump, and cut into quarters; cut fine one-half a cup- 
ful of mixed candied fruits and one-half cupful blanched almonds. Put all 
the prepared fruits and the nuts in a small bowl, pour over sufficient sherry 
to cover, and set aside. Lightly butter or oil a large mould and line it with 
lady-fingers. Flavor the custard with two teaspoonfuls vanilla and two table- 
spoonfuls of brandy, add one pint of cream, and freeze. Drain the sherry 
from the fruit and stir the fruit into the frozen cream, pack in the mould, 
spread lady-fingers over the top, cover, bind the edges with a buttered cloth, 
and bury in ice and salt for three hours. 

For use in country-house bedrooms, wash-bowls of toilet-sets have, fre- 
quently, a hole drilled in the bottom and a metal tube a couple of inches 
long inserted, with a stopper provided. A pail beneath receives the water as 
it runs out, an arrangement which increases convenience and lessens the 
liability of breakage. A skeleton washstand thus fitted with a pail and 
pitcher of japanned ware equips a toilet-stand durably and conveniently. 

Spinach on toast is an excellent luncheon dish. <A _ half-peck of the 
vegetable is boiled in salted water until tender, drained, and chopped fine. 
To this is added thickened milk. Into a saucepan put a table-spoonful of 
butter, to which, when melted, add an even table-spoonful of flour. Rub 
smooth and stir in slowly a cupful of milk and let boil and thicken before 
mixing with the spinach. Serve very hot on squares of toast. Brussels 
sprouts may be served in the same way, and if thoroughly cooked are both 
palatable and digestible. 

A woman returning from abroad brought with her from Italy a scaldino, 
or little charcoal heater, common in every home there, as travellers to that 
country know. They are made of brown glazed pottery in bowl shape with 
handle all in one piece. The transported sealdino was fitted with a wire 
rack, and made an effective and unusual flower-holder. 

Young matrons setting up housekeeping will find it a matter of economy 
to accumulate as fast as possible silver serving-dishes. Platters and shallow 
vegetable-dishes are expensive, perhaps,-to begin with, but their service 
through kitchen vicissitudes will soon counterbalance this first outlay. A 
silver soup-tureen will be found to be a bit of laudable economy. These 
articles should be of quadruple plate and of simple, graceful lines without 
too much ornamentation. They may be kept easily in good condition, and 
may be used with any china plates. The criticism sometimes made that 
they give the air of a hotel or restaurant to the home table is hardly worth 
considering. Nowadays the good restaurants excel in table-laying and table 
furniture to an extent that makes them better models than formerly, but it 
is still a simple matter to give the home touch even while borrowing from 
the public eating-places such good points as may seem available. 

According to a cooking-school teacher a spoon should be used to test if a 
custard is baked or cooked sufficiently. A properly boiled custard will coat 
the spoon, while one that is baked to the point of perfection will let the 
spoon leave it quite clean. 

In making desserts where all three are used, mix the gelatine with the 
sugar before it is dissolved in the milk, as this prevents curdling of the milk. 
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The lace design applied to china which has been admired for one or 
two seasons in Europe, notably in the shops of Venice and Florence, is a 
new decorative note in New York this season. Beautiful dark blue plates 
have, apparently, a lace doily resting upon them, inspection showing, how- 
ever, that it is fired in the china. The cups and saucers have encircling 
lace designs against rich coloring, blue, pink, or old-rose, and other pieces 
of ware, large and small, are similarly decorated. 

Expert testimony is still so strong in favor of the contamination of the 
raw oyster with typhoid-fever germs that physicians very generally advise 
against the eating of this delicacy. It is a pity, for the mollusk is both ap- 
petizing and nourishing; but certainly, if to eat it exposes one to the risk of 
serious disease, choice in the matter is soon made. 

A labor-saving plan, as well as a great promoter of cleanliness, is to pro- 
vide dust sheets for use in the dining-room when the floor is to be brushed. 
The waitress or general housemaid contents herself usually with having the 
actual dinner-board clear at the time—though some do not invariably observe 
that precaution—but sideboard, serving-table, and the rest are apt to be al- 
lowed to receive the dust without compunction. These dust sheets may be 
of any light-weight cotton material, and may be bought as remnants very 
cheaply. It is a good plan to have them of different material or patterns, 
that the particular one to be used for buffet or table may be readily selected. 
In very handsome dining-rooms, pictures and bric-d-brac have each a 
separate covering for the trial by broom. After use, the sheets are gathered 
up to hold the dust in and are shaken out-of-doors. Only occasional laun- 
dering is needed to keep them in good condition. 

An important rule to impress upon the kitchen priestess is that salt and 
white meats should be thoroughly cooked. Only thus prepared are they fit to 
be eaten. In France there is a law regulating the cooking of pork, and this 
is so carefully enforced that in that country underdone ham or sparerib 
is never encountered. 

Seallops are often served fried and with sauce tartare, or, occasionally, 
a la Newburg. They may also be offered escalloped like their cousins ger- 
man, oysters, and in this way are perhaps more digestible. Toss them first in 
a saucepan in a little butter, shaking often to prevent their burning. Wher 
partly cooked have ready a baking-dish spread with a layer of bread crumbs, 
on which put a layer of scallops, alternating the two layers till the dish is full, 
having the crumbs at the top. Make a white sauce with two table-spoonfuls 
of butter and two of flour; cook together and stir smooth in a pint of milk, 
pour it over the seallops, and bake about half an hour or until well browned. 

A tomato marmalade is really a delicious sweet, and an English recipe 
to make it is well worth putting aside until the season of the fruit-vegetable 
is with us again. Cut off the tops of ripe tomatoes, slice, and with a fork 
remove the seeds. Boil till tender with water enough to cover. Remove from 
the fire and rub through a fine wire sieve. To each pint of purée add one 
pound of sugar, and flavor to taste with the juice of a lemon and, if it is 
liked, a suspicion of Jamaica ginger. Boil till the marmalade jellies when 
a spoonful is dropped on a cold plate. Pour into pots and cover with white 
paper brushed over with the white of egg. 
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BY AGNES WARREN 


HERE can be but one opinion on the 

subject of a baby’s belongings: every- 

thing for that autocrat must be the 
best of its kind, and neither time nor trouble 
is to be spared in the setting of dainty 
stitches, or miracles of embroidery, or deli- 
cate combinations of silk and wool under the 
guidance of polished ivory hooks or shining 
needles. There is no doubt that of the dif- 
ferent methods of making an article of such 
importance as an afghan, much may be said 
as to the merits of each, and each method 
will always have its advocates. We have here 
only to do with crocheting, and it must be 
allowed that this is one of the most con- 
venient of the several forms, and, when the 
stitches are well chosen and the colors in 
harmony, it is one of the prettiest. It has, 
too, in the examples we are now considering, 
the advantage of being made in sections, so 
that, until the final putting together of the 
strips, only a small portion of the work is 
kept in hand. 


[he serious question as to whether white 


alone, or white and color together, is most 
in keeping, is settled in the afghan first, of 
which a corner is shown, by the introduc- 
tion of single threads of pink, which form 
narrow braids between the white bands, and 
a pink border. The material is zephyr, and 
the narrow strip, in the regular afghan stitch, 
is only eight stitches in width. It is border- 
ed all around with a single row of double 
crochet, and the simple design is worked 
in cross-stitch with white rope silk. 

For the wider strip: chain a sufficient 
length, put thread over, take stitch in the 
fourth chain back, and pull loop out to meet 
the stitch already on the hook, put wool over 
again, take another stitch in same chain, pull 
loop out again, and repeat the process once 
more, when there will be (with the long loop 
and wool over the hook between each) seven 


threads around the hook. Draw the last loop 
through all the rest and make one chain, 
which ties the loops together and finishes the 
stitch. The whole row is worked in the same 
way, except that only one stitch of the foun- 
dation chain is left between the stitches, and 
care must be taken that the loops are long— 
they must be pulled out at least half an inch 
each time. ‘The second, third, and fourth 
rows are like the first, only the stitches are 
taken between the stitches of the preceding 
row instead of into the chain, thus leaving 
a series of soft little white puffs that retain 
their shape perfectly, and contrast well with 
the smooth afghan-stitch strip. This strip, 
too, is bordered with a single row of double 
crochet, also in white, and when a sufficient 
number of strips are completed they ure 
crocheted together in the following manner: 
With two strips laid flat in front of the 
worker—a drawing-board at a convenient 
angle is the best thing to place under them— 
and with one pink stitch on the hook, put 
hook through the first stitch of the white d. ce. 
edge of the left-hand strip, and taking the 
wool from beneath, bring it up through the 
stitch already on the hook; then put the hook 
down through the first stitch on the right- 
hand strip and bring wool up as before; tak- 
ing the next stitch in the left-hand strip, 
and so alternately, always letting the wool lie 
loosely, and always crocheting away from in- 
stead of towards the worker. 

Some clever expert in crochet-work may 
smile at the unnecessary directions for thus 
joining crocheted strips together, but many a 
failure has been made of this dainty braid 
that holds as smoothly and firmly as over-and- 
over sewing when properly done. The pink 
border is first a row of shells; second row, 
three chain between each treble of the shells, 
save the two centre ones, where between each 
are two tiny pink puffs (made as in the white 
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DETAIL OF BLUE STRIPES. 


strip, except that five instead of seven 
threads are taken on the hook at once), with 
three chain between. Of course in the larger 
shells at the corners—each of which consists 
of nine trebles—more little puffs, five in all, 
are made, to preserve their symmetry. 
Another afghan, of which a corner is shown 
in the second illustration, is of white and 
blue in about equal proportions, and has no 
border, each strip being complete in itself. 
The blue strip is twelve stitches in width, 
the regular afghan stitch being supplemented 
by five chain between each two of the return 
stitches when needed to form the simple pat- 
tern. The detail sketch shows the place of the 
first five chain, after the sixth stitch of the 











































































































AFGHAN OF WHITE AND PINK, 





second row. For the third row the chain is 
made after the fifth stitch and again after 
the seventh; the fourth, after the fourth and 
eighth; the fifth, after the third and ninth; 
the sixth, after the second, the sixth, and the 
tenth, the extra chain after the sixth stitch 
in this row forming the little knot in the 
centre of the diamond; the seventh row, after 
the third and ninth stitches; the eighth, after 
the fourth and eighth; the ninth, after the 
fifth and seventh; the tenth, after the sixth, 
which completes the diamond. There is one 
row in plain afghan stitch between the dia- 
monds, and there are seventeen diamonds in 
the completed strip. It is bordered with a 
stitch so simple that one almost hesitates to 
describe it among its bewildering and com- 
plex rivals. Holding the reverse side of the 
blue uppermost, with one white stitch on the 
hook, put the hook through the second stitch 
of the blue, pull up a loop about the length 
of a finished treble crochet, and holding this 
loosely, put wool over once and draw through 
both threads on the hook; then putting the 
hook down through the first stitch of the 
blue strip, pull up another long loop, wool 
over, and draw through both threads on the 
hook. This is all there is to one of the pret- 

tiest stitches in wool (or silk), but 

which so often loses its individ- 


Ss uality by being tightly drawn, or 
worked upon the right side, in- 
Ny stead of the reverse, that many are 
entirely unacquainted with it. 
\ There is no chain between the 


stitches, and the second loop is al- 
ways taken into the chain preced- 
ff ing that into which the first was 


extra stitches at the corners, this 
completes the first row, and the 
second is exactly like the first. 
The white strip consists of five 
if rows of this same stitch, the first 
N row worked into a chain of one 
\ hundred and sixty-eight stitches; 
iy and when putting the strips to- 


Aad taken; repeated all around, with 
£ 
-, 
« 


— ni gether it is the reverse side of the 


i white which is laid uppermost. 
There are seven blue and six 
} white, and, in joining them, the 
i hook, with one blue stitch upon it, 
] is put down through a stitch in 
one and then the other, bringing 
the loop up through both at once 
and also through the stitch on the 
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. diamonds of the blue strips. 


hook. The second stitch is 
taken in the same way, but 
before the third is taken five 
chain is made, thus leaving 
a loop, which assumes the 
form of a knot between them. 
This is repeated the whole 
length of the afghan, giving 
the effect of blue knots bor- 
dering the white, and is cer- 
tainly a pretty touch and in 
keeping with the knotted 


There are spring days, and 
days when the frost mingles 
with autumn’s sunshine, when 
light-weight afghans like 
these are as great a neces- 
sity as are the winter robes 
of fur, and the maker of one 
may feel certain that het 
work will add to a baby’s 
comfort as much as to the 
mother’s joy in seeing her 
little one daintily wrapped. 

The colors in these com- 
binations may, of course, be 


OMISSION 














varied to suit any taste. 
The conventional idea is to 
use only pale pink and pale 
blue for babies’ belongings, but there is no 
reason why the exquisite pale greens and yel- 
lows should not be used as well. A little 
touch of silk in the borders as well as in the 
cross-stitch work on the stripes makes a 





BABYS BLUE AND WHITE AFGHAN. 


pretty relief. Often these crocheted afghans 
are lined with a soft silk, and, for extra 
warmth for a winter carriage blanket, a 
sheet of wool or cotton wadding may be put 
between. 
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BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


The certain thing I did not blurs the sun 


And glooms the way I go. 


I doubt me if the saddest sinning done 


Could haunt and hurt me so. 
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ByKathecine Mawel 


HEN the stork comes it is the priv- 
ilege of dear and intimate friends 
to help one another in the labor of 

love that the preparations for this hallowed 
event involve. Every one who loves the mo- 
ther wishes to add some little article for the 
use or adornment of the important arrival. 
If the friends live near one another, it is well 
to plan among themselves what is to be 
given, so there shall not be many duplicates. 
Some babies come into the world to find 
themselves the owners of enough knitted and 
crocheted “bootees” for a centipede, while 
others find their possessions to consist of 
more sacques of various sorts than could be 
worn if babyhood were prolonged for years 
instead of lasting but a few months. 

For those whose purses permit of their visit- 
ing the jewellers or juvenile outfitters in 
search of a gift no suggestions are necessary, 
for the suitable articles to be found in the 
shops are innumerable. But many most wel- 
come additions to the layette may be pre- 
pared at home at little expense. 

Few children have ever passed through 
babyhood with quite enough bonnet - ties. 
One pair always comes with each bonnet, of 
course, but experience soon teaches the mo- 
ther that a fresh pair for every outing is 
none too many if baby is to be as sweet and 
dainty as she wishes him to be. Her heart 
would be gladdened by receiving a half-dozen 
pairs all ready to attach to the bonnet. 
Make two sets, three pairs of sheer fine linen 
ones for the summer bonnet, and three of 
China silk for winter use. The ends may be 
finished with a plain hem-stitched hem, or, in 
the case of the linen ties, three tiny tucks 
may be added, or the ends cut pointed, the 
hem rolled, and some very fine lace whipped 
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on. The silk ties may have the hem daintily 
feather-stitched, or the ends scalloped and 
embroidered with white filo-floss. The at- 
tractiveness of the gift may be increased by 
putting the ties, with a violet sachet, in an 
embroidered case or fancy basket, and, if 
expense is not to be considered, add a pair 
of gold pins, generally called “bib pins,” to 
fasten the ties to the cap. 

One of the hardest things to procure for 
baby’s use is a bib that is not coarse and ugly. 
Dainty ones can be made from patterns easily 
procured, of finest cotton goods or linen. 
Hand-embroidemy in white cotton floss is all 
the trimming necessary. Many mothers pin 
their own finest handkerchiefs about baby’s 
neck, and some made expressly for this pur- 
pose would prove very acceptable. 

It is generally preferred to keep the tiny 
soiled garments separate from the family 
wash, but a special receptacle is almost 
never provided. A dainty laundry-bag for 
the purpose would surely be welcome, or, 
better still, a hamper. The smallest size 
splint hampers cost very little. One may be 
made very handsome by enamelling it in 
white and gilding the bands at the top and 
bottom. If one is an artist, the basket may 
be further ornamented with sprays of wild 
roses or forget-me-nots done lightly in oils, 
but unless very daintily applied, no further 
decoration than a large bow of soft blue or 
pink ribbon would be in good taste. 

The mother herself generally furnishes the 
toilet-basket, but a table to set it on is seldom 
thought of. One of the inexpensive little 
bamboo stands, with the three legs crossed in 
hour-glass style, answers the purpose admir- 
ably. The whole may be simply enamelled 
white and a bow placed where the bamboo 
rods cross, or it may be draped with point 
d’esprit over any light color, or an embroider- 
ed top may be fitted to it. 

Even the handsomest baby-carriages rarely 
come with suitable parasol tops. It is best 
to leave the usual dark satin top as it is 
to furnish the required shade for the eyes, 
but if some kind friend will make an extra 
cover of point d’esprit, a mass of airy ruffles, 
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THE FLOWER 


baby’s coach will be much beautified. These 
extra tops add much to the original cost of 
the little carriage when purchased in the 
shops, but are not expensive to make, nor 
difficult, either. A most beautiful gift sent 
to a recent “new baby” consisted of parasol 
top, pillow-case, carriage-robe and strap—all 
of white linen embroidered in marguerites in 
the natural colors. An old parasol top had been 
ripped up for a pattern, and the sections cut 
of white linen and neatly joined. A ruffle of 
finer linen edged with lace fell all around. 
This set was for a “spring baby.” It would 
hardly be suitable for winter. The same idea 
could be carried out, using white violets, 
wild roses, or forget-me-nots for the decora- 
tions. 

Every baby needs a hot-water bottle, and 
should have one for his own individual use. 
For the first few months of his existence he 
will find this commonplace article his warm- 
est, if not his best, friend. In itself a rub- 
ber hot-water bottle is not a thing of beauty, 
but may be given a festive air if a cover is 
made for it of white flannel or eider-down 
or crocheted of soft white wool. 

The friend who does china-painting can 
add no end of pretty things to the vast para- 
phernalia that helps to make the daily bath 
the function that it is. One thing that is 
something of a novelty is a “shaker” for the 
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taleum-powder. The powder-puff is some- 
what out of date, and the taleum-powder 
almost universally used comes in tin boxes 
with a perforated top. To supply something 
ornamental, get a sugar-sifter of a small and 
graceful shape and paint on it your sweetest 
cupids and flowers. If disposed to be very 
generous, add the soap-box and salve-box 
decorated to match. 

A very practical] gift, but one that will sure- 
ly be used and appreciated, consists of two or 
four knitted bands, knit loosely of finest 
Saxony on four fine needles. Add straps to 
go over the shoulders, and an extra piece in 
the front to pin the napkin to. If the yarn 
of silk and wool threads mixed can be pro- 
cured, the bands are less apt to shrink. 
These little bands are generally worn for one 
year and often for two, so if growth be con- 
sidered and allowed for, as many as the knit- 
ter can produce would be acceptable. 

There are more things in the shops, both 
useful and ornamental, than one can name. 
Baby’s wants have been looked after to the 
extent that the number of articles for his use, 
or, to be strictly correct, to be used for and 
on him, is fairly bewildering. Surely with 
the few hints given and the endless ideas 
to be gained by visiting the shops or looking 
through catalogues, no one need be at a loss 
for “something to give the baby.” 
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MEMORY 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD 


O haunting perfume of 


the rose, 


What makes your charm so subtle sweet? 


Not scented petals that unclose, 


Trembling, the summer breeze to greet, 


Not fragrance from your folded heart 


Breathed forth, at twilight, to the dew, 


Nav—but the memories that start 


As Love—and Grief 
Vor. XXXVII.—1S8. 


bend over you. 
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CANAPES OF SMOKED HERRING 


ROM a square American loaf of bread 
' one day old cut one dozen and a half 
slices, half a finger in length and 
quite thin. Butter them slightly, and 
spread over this a thin layer of mustard. 
The day before using, cut the head and tail 
from a smoked herring, split it open, remove 
the backbone, and let it lie covered with 
olive oil overnight. When ready for use, 
remove it from the oil, take off the skin, 
and cut it in small narrow strips. Arrange 
them on the canapés with a few capers and 
some chopped pickles, and finish by sprink- 
ling over all some hard-boiled egg previously 
passed through a sieve. 
OYSTERS WITH FINE HERBS IN SHELLS 
Put two dozen oysters with their liquor 
in a saucepan on the fire until they com- 
mence to boil. Then remove the saucepan 
and set it aside, covered, at the corner of the 
range for two minutes; do not cook. Lift 
them from the liquor and drain them on a 
clean cloth. Wash and dry six of the best 
deep shells and prepare the fine herbs. 
Peel, wash, and dry a quarter-pound of 
fresh mushrooms (dried ones could be used 
by soaking them in lukewarm water for one 
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hour). Chop them fine. Wash and dry and 
chop separately half a table-spoonful of 
chives and one table-spoonful of parsley. 
Put in a small saucepan one and a half 
table-spoonfuls of butter; when melted, put 
in the mushrooms and fine herbs. Cook 
slowly, stirring gently, for three minutes. 
Remove from the fire, add a pint of fresh 
white bread crumbs, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, one salt-spoonful of white pepper, half as 
much red pepper, and two table-spoonfuls of 
fresh butter, divided in small lumps; finish 
with two raw egg-yolks. Do not cook; mix 
thoroughly to a paste. Spread this on a 
platter, divide into six portions, and place 
half of each portion in a shell; trim the 
oysters and place four of them in each of the 
six shells. Spread the remaining portions 
of the paste over them, finish by three bits of 
butter the size of a pea on each, sprinkling 
over this a little plain white bread crumbs. 
Arrange the shells in a baking-pan, and put 
them in a hot oven for six minutes. To hold 
the shells straight in the pan while cooking, 
put a layer of salt or sand under the shells. 
Fried potatoes are served at the same time. 
FRIED POTATOES, STRAW FASHION 
Peel, wash, and dry well one pint of pota- 











toes. Cut them in 
slices the sixth of an 
inch and _ lengthwise 
very thin, straw fash- 
ion. Put them on a 
clean napkin, and rub 
them gently to dry 


them well. Have plenty 
of fat in the frying- 
kettle. When it com- 
mences to smoke plunge 
the potatoes in. 

While the potatoes 
are cooking toss them 
gently with the skim- 
mer; fry six minutes. 
Lift up the basket, and 








CANAPES OF SMOKED HERRING AND OTHER RELISHES. 


let it stand for half a 
minute to drain. Serve 
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OYSTERS WITH FINE HERBS AND FRIED POTATOES. 


as illustrated; sprinkle over them a salt- 
spoonful of salt. 
LOBSTER SALAD, CREOLE STYLE 

As everything in this salad must be cold, 
it must be prepared some time before using. 
Put in a fish-kettle two live lobsters of about 
two pounds each, and four quarts of boiling 
water seasoned with half a table-spoonful of 
salt, six whole peppers, one red onion sliced, 
three sprigs of parsley, two bay-leaves, and 
four cloves. Cook for eighteen minutes; re- 
move the lobsters, cool them off, and open the 
shells, commencing at the tail. Remove the 
meat in one piece. Crack open also the claws 
and take out the meat. Cut the meat of the 
tail part in four pieces lengthwise, and that 
of the claws in small dice. 

Keep on the ice until ready to use. Pre- 
pare this garnishing: Open a small herring 
and cut off its head and tail; remove also the 
backbone, and cover with’oil. 

When ready to prepare the salad, scrape off 
the skin of the herring, remove the bones, and 
cut it in narrow strips. 

Peel also and cut lengthwise one cucumber, 
‘sprinkle some salt over it, and reserve it. 

Cook in their jackets three large potatoes; 
when done, peel and slice them thin. Cook 
two medium-size beets, and slice in the same 
manner, and the same with four hard-boiled 
eggs and two raw, ripe, sliced apples; also 
cut in short pieces one tender celery heart. 

Crack open half a pound of French wal- 
nuts, throw them for two minutes in boiling 
water, and remove the skin. 

Make the following dressing: One tea- 
spoonful of salt, one and a half salt-spoonfuls 
of white pepper, two salad-spoonfuls of olive 
oil, two of white vinegar; beat well. 


Then put in this dressing the above pre- 
pared articles, including the lobster. Baste 
with a spoon without breaking the pieces, 
and set it on the ice for one hour. After- 
ward pour the whole mixture into a colan- 
der, and let it drain well for a few minutes. 
Have a very stiff mayonnaise ready. 

Turn back the salad into the bowl, except 
the tail-pieces of the lobster. Pour over the 
mayonnaise, and mix gently. Rub a little 
olive oil all over the inside of a bowl hold- 
ing one quart and a half. Put in first the 
eight pieces of lobster and the cucumbers, 
and arrange them with taste according to 
colors. Fill up the bowl very full, and pack. 

When ready to serve spread a small napkin 
over the top of the bowl, then on top of it 
a round platter. Then turn the salad-bowl 
over. Peel a few queen olives, remove the 
stones, wash them in cold water, drain and 
arrange a few of them around the salad, 
with an apple filled with olives on top. 

















LOBSTER SALAD, 


CREOLE STYLE. 
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WO very interesting photographs are 
these of the little Cayuse twin baby 


girls, Tox-e-lox and O-lom-pum. Like 

all their nation, they spend their early days 

sewed up in a sack, and will probably end 

in this same way when their earthly career 
is finished. 

The photographer has caught a view of the 


twins before they knew something was to 








happen, and another view after the click of 
his camera. These tell their own sad story. 

Tox-e-lox and O-lom-pum are the charm- 
ing little twin daughters of Yellow Grizzly 
Bear and White Fawn, and grandnieces of 
Chief Joseph, of Nez Pereés war fame. They 
were born at McKay Creek, near the southern 
boundary of the Umatilla Reservation, Ore- 
gon. When Chief No Shirt heard of the 























INDIAN BABY TWINS 
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event he promulgated the edict that, accord- 
ing to the ancient law of the tribe, the twins 
must die. The father, however, being a great 


orator, declared before the council of. the 
chief men of the Cayuse nation that he had 
received a vision informing him that the 


birth of the twins was an omen of good for- 
tune to the tribe. The council thereupon 
voted to let them live. The origin of the law 
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decreeing the death of twins is romantic. 
Before the advent of the white race, the 


twin daughters of Cougar Shirt, chief of the 
Cayuses, were abducted by two Bannock 
The Cayuses declared war, but before 
they got in motion the fierce Bannocks swoop- 
ed down upon them and nearly wiped out 
the tribe. It was thereupon decreed that 
twins, being unlucky, should die. 


braves. 
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In bores Macaroni would crow 
é Sraahetti, said she,exPlaininag tome, 
Is youns Macaroni you know.” 
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TO BE CONGRATULATED Mrs. CATTERSON. 

















old retainer.” 
Mrs. Supsvus. “ Yes, indeed! Bridget has been 
with us three weeks.” 


























HIS CHOICE well?” 


























a book, I prefer one that is well done.” you constantly.” 





WIFELY 
Mrs. Wirnersy (at breakfast). “Are you 


ENCOURAGING 


He. “Do you see any- 
thing on the bill of fare 
that you like, dear?” 

Sue. “Oh yes. I was 
looking to see if there 
was anything I didn’t 
like.” 


HIS SOLUTION 


TeacHer. “ Now, John- 
ny, why has February 
only twenty-eight days?” 

JoHNNY. “Maybe the 
cook took two days out.” 


SHE EXPLAINS 

Pattie, aged two, came 
in with face and hands 
badly scratched. 

“Why, Pattie,” said 
mother, “where did you 
get all those scratches?” 

“T dess kicky [kitty] 
wote on me,” said the lit- 
tle one, gravely. 





THEIR STANDING 
Srerzra. “Are they 
married?” 
Betta. “No; they’re 
on perfectly friendly 
terms.” 





PROOF 


Mrs. Catrerson. “ Mrs. 
Peterby is getting mean.” 
Mrs. Hatrerson. “ In 
what way?” 
“She’s getting so she 


Mrs. Ovurrown. “I understand you have an hesitates over things she doesn’t want.” 





SOLICITUDE 


Booksetter. “I have something exceedingly Wrrnersy. “ Yes. Why?” 
rare in the way of books.” Mrs. Wirnersy. “ You look changed. I sup- 
Bunks (dryly). “Thanks. When it comes to pose I notice it more than those who are with 




















MISTRESS. “ Nora, HAVE YOU SWEPT UNDER 
THE BED?” 
NORA. “ Yis, 


MUM, IVERYTHING.” 


GREAT ADVANTAGE 
How happy were Adam and Eve 
With no one around to make clear 
How Abel and Cain should be raised 
“If they were my children, my dear!” 





“ WHat?” 
“T SAY, DO YOUSE EVER MARRY FOLKS AN’ LET 
"EM PAY YOUSE ON DE INSTALMENT PLAN?” 





IN JOCUND VEIN 
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A PLEASANT OCCASION 


“Did you enjoy yourself at the wedding?” 
“Greatly. I never did like either the bride 
or groom.” 




















A QUESTION 
“MAMMA, WILL HIS LEGS BE STRAIGHT, TOO, 
WHEN HE GETS TO BE A BIG DOG?” 


A CONTINUED STORY 


His actions as he came down the street struck 
me as being somewhat erratic for a usually staid, 
sober, and decorous citizen. In the short while 
I watched him he shook his fist at the sky three 
times. 

“Why, my dear fellow, what distresses you 
so?” I asked, laying a detaining hand on his 
shoulder. “Is there anything wrong at home?” 

“ Any idiot could see that,” he burst out, glar- 
ing viciously at me. 

“Dear me, dear me,’ I murmured, sympa- 
thetically. “Is it your wife or the children?” 

“You’d abandon them in their helplessness, 
would you? Cast ’em off? Let ’em get along 
as they best could? You would, would you?” he 
demanded. 

“Why, I—I—” I gasped. 

“That’s the kind of a shirker you are, eh?” 
he howled. “ You’re willing to dodge your re- 
sponsibilities, wrap yourself up in your selfish- 
ness, forget your honor.” 

“See here, Smith,” I said, sharply, “ what do 
you mean?” 

For a moment he continued to glare at me. 
Then a look of recognition crept into his eyes, 
and he said, cordially: “ Why, hello, old man, 
how are you? I’ve just been thinking what I 
might have replied to that infatuated fool 
Jones’s arguments, and I didn’t notice you.” 
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The House versus the Home 

SERIES of articles, which must inevitably make the judicious 

grieve, is in process of publication by an able and enterprising con- 

temporary. There are to be, according to its announcement, a dozen 
or more papers, under the general caption, “ How We Saved For a Home.” 
They are scheduled to tell, among other things,,“ How homes were saved 
for on less than fifteen dollars a week,” “ How husbands and wives with nine 
children have done it,” “ How homes have been saved for while in debt and on 
worse than nothing,” “ How twenty young couples saved for a home,” and so on. 
Pictures are given of a three-story gabled house “saved for from the age 
of sixteen, on seven dollars and a half a week,” and a smaller one in Queen 
Anne style, with a tower and bay-windows, “saved for on sixteen dollars a 
week, with nine children.” The series is asserted to be “the most remark- 
able and helpful ever attempted,” and the inference is plain that if after 
reading the articles a widow with nine children, on less than nothing a week, 
doesn’t manage to build a Colonial house, she has only herself to thank 
for it. 

In the immortal words of Jeffrey, “ This will never do!” To call such a 
series “ How We Saved For a Home” is mockery indeed. “ How We Saved 
For a House” is the proper title, and “ How we lost all hope of a home” 
a suitable sub-caption. The misery that these articles may bring can hardly 
be exaggerated. Thousands of patient, economical wives are planning and 
patching to-day to feed and clothe a large household upon twelve dollars 
a week. Thousands of husbands, reading “ How homes were saved for on 
as low as four dollars a week,” will now demand, angrily, why their wives 
do not save eight dollars weekly instead of only three. Young couples will 
marry on seven dollars and fifty cents a week, in the hope of “saving for 
a home while in debt,” and will work out, in tears and bitterness, through 
long years of repentance and expiation, the blunder of believing these flat- 
tering figures! Parents and children will go without even the necessities 
of life, under the spur of this series, in order to obtain a home which they 
will be too broken, worn, and anemic to enjoy when they finally own it! 
Thousands of men may work themselves to death to leave a two-story frame 
house with a small veranda and a large mortgage to their helpless widows 
and orphans, forgetting that a live husband with a salary of even four 
dollars a week and no savings is a far better asset than a grave and a mort- 
gage! “A house is to a home what a body is to a soul ”—but such houses 
as this are built, each of them, out of the ruins of a possible home, and 
have as much cheer and hope in them as a family vault. 

Are these words exaggerated? Many a story from life comes to prove 
them true. Not long ago, in a suburban town, a mechanic on a salary of 
thirty-four dollars a month resolved to “save for a home.” His wife was 
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economical and submissive, his children too young to resist. The saving 
began on food, was continued on clothes, and extended to doctors’ bills, of 
course. In less than a dozen years the house was bought. But not one 
child of the four lived to grow up. All died of consumption while in their 
teens, though the disease was not in the family. An Irish neighbor, with 
twelve children, who had never owned a house, nor expected to, commented 
on the last funeral: “ Shure, he put his money into bricks, and I put mine 
into me childther. I can’t afford to be buyin’ bricks when bread and meat 
is needed!” Every one of his twelve boys and girls lived; and the family, 
though it never owned a house, until all the children were grown up and at 
work, had a proverbially happy home. 

In another instance a widow, with a small pension, was able to earn nine 
dollars a week besides, and though she had four boys to bring up, decided 
to “save for a home.” She went out by the day, and got her meals at the 
houses where she worked. She cooked a hot breakfast for the boys before 
leaving, but they had only cold meals at all other times, and severely plain 
food at that, and they were sent to bed early to save lamp-oil. The boys 
rebelled, but she was firm, for the payment on “the home” must be made, 
and hot meals and home comfort were tco expensive. When her eldest boy 
was seventeen he left home, never to return. The next followed his example 
at sixteen, running away to sea. The third married at eighteen, and moved 
away. The only one left was delicate and not over-bright—a starved lad, 
mentally and physically—whose wages of three dollars a week were duly 
turned over to his mother to help in paying for the “home” that was such 
a mockery when she got it. Yet any one, seeing it from the outside, with 
its neat porch and shining windows, might well have admired her thrift, 
and a very alluring article might have been written by giving the statistics 
of the family savings, and leaving out the vital facts of the family life. 

This “ remarkable and helpful series” is really a direct blow at healthful 
family conditions. A household living on sixteen dollars a week, with nine 
children, cannot “ save for a home” without living below the level of decent 
family comfort. It can be done, doubtless, but only by saving, not wisely, 
but too well. Sociologists tell us that a working-man’s family cannot be 
comfortably supported under two dollars a day, and that less than that is 
not truly a “living wage.” If from this living wage one tries to subtract 
saving for a house, the home must suffer. 

Life is an art. It has its rules. And one of them is to leave a margin. 
Saving that takes only a part of the margin is a wholesome and a right thing. 
But saving that takes all the margin, and leaves only a bare existence, 
is a curse, not a virtue. There are home ideals far nobler than a Queen 
Anne cottage—ideals of education, of vigorous health, of wholesome recrea- 
tion, of family enjoyment, of hospitality, of neighborliness. Spending for 
a home is more necessary and more wise, in most cases, than saving for a 
house. To save for a home while in debt is, to say the least, subversive of 

all ideals of honesty. “The life is more than meat, and the body than rai- 
ment,” and the family must ever be held more sacredly important than the 
four walls that enclose it, if the American home is to remain a place of 
ideals and of achievement. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue practical and thoroughly modern pattern-sheet supplement that appears with this issue represents patterns to the market 
value of about $2. Their value in the preparation of the family wardrobe al grove at least five times as great. This supplement, 
if the patterns are studied out and traced according to directions, will prove of the utmost convenience to those of our readers who 
make their own or their children’s clothing. 7 











the cost of the pattern rather than to trace it from 
the sheet, the Bazar has arranged that these patterns 
are for sale at the same prices as are the regular cut 
paper patterns, except that in the case of the supple- 
ment patterns, which are given on the sheet only in 
the one size which seems best suited to the design, 
double price must be paid when a different size is to 
be drafted especially. 








LITTLE GIRL’S COAT, NO. 21. 


Size, 8 years only. Price, 35 cents 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-shect 
Supplement. 





HE patterns given on the ac- 

companying supplement are 

drafted to the same propor- 
tions and after the same style as 
the Bazar’s cut paper patterns. On 
the supplement all seams are al- 
lowed, and the width of the seam 
is printed clearly at each place. 





BOY'S SAILOR SUIT, NO. 28. 


Size, 6 years* only. Price, 35 cents. 
As many persons prefer to pay See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 














Little Girl’s Coat 


See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
T will interest the home dressmaker to 
know that broadcloths and light-colored 
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over in front, and so may be let out some- 


plump. 


cheviots are the materials to be used for 


children’s coats this spring, with trimmings 
For summer these same 
coats will be worn on cool days, and for warm 
days when only a very light wrap is needed 
there will be charming piqué coats. 


of velvet or lace. 


To be used for either 
of these purposes is the 
pattern of an eight- 
year-old girl’s coat 
pictured here and given 
in pattern form on the 
supplement sheet. The 
parts in miniature are 
shown in Diagram 
Group II., to aid the 
eutter in tracing the 
lines from the sheet. 
The original model of 
this coat was of écru 
cloth with bands of 
panne velvet in fawn 
color stitched on. For 
piqué the trimming 
should be of a contrast- 
ing color—blue on white 
or white on blue—or of 
a fancy cotton braid, 
which may be sewed on 
following the outlines 
of the trimming band. 

The pattern is a very 
simple one. The coat 
may be cut of one ma- 
terial from shoulder to 
hem or with yoke of 
contrasting color or fa- 
bric, as desired, 
for which choice 
there are given the 
patterns of the 
back and _ front 
complete and of 
the yoke and trim- 
ming lines, too. 
When the yoke is 
contrasting the 
material may be 
cut away beneath 
if that method is 
preferred. The 
coat laps well 





































YOUNG GIRL’S SPRING DRESS, NO, 26. 


Size, 16 years only. Price, 50 cents. 


See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


what to fit a child who is inclined to be 
Three and three-quarter yards of 
48-inch material will be needed. 


Boy’s Sailor Suit 
See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
HE “middy” suits so much worn by 
boys are to be bought at such reasonable 
prices in the outfitting shops, that many wo- 


men prefer not to take 
the trouble of making 
them at home. And yet, 
where economy is more 
of an object than the 
saving of time, or where 
some originality in col- 
oring or trimming is 
desired, these suits may 
be made with little diffi- 
culty if a good pattern 
is used. A boy of six 
years old is small 
enough to fit into a suit 
made of his mother’s or 
big sister’s outgrown 
duck suit, or a cheviot 
which must be ripped 
and turned may be 
made over, often, with 
more profit, if cut into 
little trousers and 
blouse. 

A careful study of the 
small figures shown in 
Diagram Group III. 
and their numbered de- 
scriptions will convince 
the sceptical that this 
is quite possible. The 
trousers should cut 
easily from the skirt 
breadths, and the blouse 
from the parts of a wo- 
man’s blouse, 
while the 
smaller pieces 
will come 
easily out of 
the corners of 
the gores. A 
shield and 
collar of dif- 
ferent mate- 
rial are pret- 
tiest, these 


HARPER’ 


WOMAN'S SPRING BLOUSE, NO. 31. 


Size, 36 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents 


See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement 


usually, for freshness of appearance, being 
made of washable goods. Even for a wool 
suit this is wise, as the collar may be made 
to hook on, and the shield is always separate. 
Of new material 52 inches wide 2% yards 
will be required, or 4% yards 36 inches wide. 


Young Girl’s Spring Dress 


See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet Supplement 


HE design shown here for a young girl 

of sixteen is capable of several varia- 
tions. To begin with, the yoke and flounce 
need not be of a different material from the 
remainder of the nor need they be 
alike. The yoke may be of lace or tucked or 
shirred chiffon, and the skirt — upper part 
and flounce—of one fabric. The skirt 
tucked from the belt in lines of varying 
length. The flounce is to be sewed to the 
upper breadths of the skirt in a seam, and 
the cat stitching done from the right side of 
the material. There is a very simple and 
successful way of doing this stitching, 
either when the bands are to be of the ma- 
terial of the dress or of a braid or satin. 
The skirt or waist is entirely fitted in the 
first place, and then the lines of stitching 
are put in on the right side. When these are 
finished, the material is cut along the back 
at the middle of each row of stitching, and 


gown, 


18 
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the two edges are turned back and caught to- 
gether with a: hemming stitch on the back, 
thus formingSthe narrow bands. The same 
rule is followéd where bands of another ma- 
terial are put on, except that these bands 
must have their edges basted and .carefully 
pressed before they are basted on, and then 
the stitches should be taken through band 
and material beneath. ; 

The lower part of the waist is to be slight- 
ly gathered to fit the yoke. Of albatross or 
étamine 40 inches wide 614 yards will be 
needed to cut the entire dress, or 12 yards 
of crépe de Chine. 


Woman’s Spring Blouse 

See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
oo blouse waist or jacket which 
. . - 
may be used for street wear without & 
coat is shown here in size for a woman of 
thirty-six inches bust measure. The style is 
appropriate, as well, for the waist of a regu- 


The 


lar suit to be worn with an outer coat. 


, 
LITTLE CHILDS COAT, NO. 30 

Size, 3 years only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement 











WOMAN'S DRESSING-JACKET, NO. 


Size, 36 inches bust measure only 
See 


Diagram Group 
blouse opens under the box-pleat at the front, 
the bertha hooking across with the yoke to 
the left shoulder. The line for the 
wise tuck in the fronts and back of the waist 
is indicated on the pattern, and the sewing 
line, showing the depth of the tuck, is mark- 
The box-pleats are cut separately, 
and attached to the waist after the tuck is 
stitched. Of 52-inch material the blouse 
will take 2% yards. 


cTross- 


ed, too. 


Little Child’s Coat 
See Diagram Group V., Patterri-sheet Supplement 
VERY original design is that of a little 
boy’s or girl’s coat which is given on the 
supplement for a child three years old. Be- 
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29. 


Price, 25 cents. 
1V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 








BACK 


OF NO. 29. 


fore tracing the pattern it 
is well to study the little 
diagram which shows the 
pattern in miniature, to see 
the unusual lines, which are 
then more easily followed. 
The shoulder seam runs 
down the length of the 
sleeve, and a pretty effect 
may be obtained by trim- 
ming with braid or a stitch- 
ed band over this seam. The 
top of the coat, which turns 
over, forming a_ collar, 
should be faced. With ma- 
terial 48 or 52 inches wide, 
134 yards will be needed to 
cut the coat. 


Woman’s Dressing-jacket 


See Diagram Group IV., Pattern- 


sheet Supplement 
EILING or wash silk 
would be the most ap- 
propriate material to use for the dainty 
dressing-jacket pictured here. The amount 
of such material required will be 4% yards 


in double-width or about twice that amount 
of wash silk, which is quite narrow. This 
allows sufficient to cut the facing, or trim- 
ming bands, of the same, but where these are 
to be made of a contrasting material a de- 
duction of about a yard of the narrow mate- 
rial could be made, or a half-yard of the 
double-width goods. The edge of the trim- 
ming band or facing is covered by a band of 
Persian embroidery or of velvet ribbon. The 
facing is seamed at the corners—not cut all 
in one piece. These seams should be opened 
and stitched back on the wrong side. 
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The Bazar patterns, while somewhat higher in price than the majority of patterns offered by other 
makers, are for that very reason better worth buying. They are made by the 
country, and have the merit of exclusiveness. They are, because of their style and perfect fit, the bes 


patterns on the market, and are admitted by all women who use them to hold 


In future each 


pattern will be accompanied by an illustration of the garment, and careful directions for making. 





Norte.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written 


postage stamps, postal note, or check. 
advertisement pages 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 
Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 


Remittances must be made in form of 


is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


HE coats for the spring 
gowns are, as a rule, 
either short blouses with 
only a belt and little tabs at 
the back, or the same blouse 
with shaped and fitted skirts 
reaching nearly to the knees. 
These latter are very becom- 
ing to tall women, and often 
also to stout fig- 
ures. 
The pattern il- 
lustrated here, 
which is No. 424 
in the Bazar’s 
series of cut pat- 
terns, is so cut that 
it may be used in 
either way. The 
blouse is complete 
in itself without 
the skirt. 
A very. smart 
feature of the de- 
sign is the long 
shoulder-line, which 
is so much used on 
all this 
garments as to be 
called safely a uni- 
versal fact. The 
sleeve is sewed into 
the armhole, as 
usual, except across 
the top of the 
shoulder. There it 
is only attached 


season’s 


SPRING COAT AND NINE-GORE SKIRT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 424. 


Price, 25 cents each for skirt or coat. 


to the under canvas lining of 
the jacket, and the shoulder 
seam runs down like a cap 
over the sleeve. The trimming 
of braid is so arranged as to 
give the effect of this being 
a separate cape-shaped piece. 
At the back, as will be seen in 
the small cut, the trimming 
gives the effect of 
a pointed hood. A 
plain flat band of 
another material— 
silk or cloth—is 
laid on the jacket 
around the top and 
down the fronts, 
finished at the 
edges with fancy 
silk braid. The 
cuffs and little tabs 
at the back of the 
belt are made of 
the same material. 
The coat skirts are 
fitted in dround 
the waist, with the 
usual two darts on 
each side, but in 
this case the darts 
are turned to the 
right side, and 
pressed open like a 
pointed box - pleat 
without being cut. 
It gives a _ very 
smart and original 





CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


GIRL’S SAILOR SUIT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 425. Sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. Price, 35 cents. 


effect. The sleeves have two little darts, and 
are opened up the back to show the shirt- 
waist sleeve. 

Such a jacket as this should have an inter- 
lining all through of tailor’s canvas, and 
over the shoulders and around the armholes 
this should be double, the two thicknesses 
well tacked together. At the top of the shoul- 
der, over the sleeve, in this design, however, 
the two layers of canvas should be left sep- 

arate, so that the sleeve 
may be attached to the 
lower or inside layer. 
The sleeves should be 
lined with a thin crin- 
oline. The coat skirts 
need no lining — not 
even one of silk. They 
hang best and are cool- 
est unlined. 

The nine-gore-skirt 
pattern is the _ best 
standard cut for the 
season’s skirts. It gives 

[ a very smart flare 

around the foot, with the 
ee | Y ~ good shape and cling- 
ing effect above. At 
the back the skirt has 


424. 


BACK OF NO. 


287 


a deep inverted pleat, the edges stitched 
down. 

To make the complete suit of 45-inches- 
wide cloth will take 7% yards, and of 52- 
inch material 634 yards will be required. 


GIRL’S SAILOR SUIT 


HE sailor-suit pattern, No. 425, is suit- 

able for use in cutting either a morn- 
ing dress of serge or cotton goods, or the 
little afternoon frocks of gingham, challi, 
or wash silk. For the former it would be 
made with vest, collar, cuffs, belt, and shield 
of white duck or cloth, with trimmings of 
braid, while for a more festive dress the 
shield and cuffs may be of velvet and the 
collar and vest of lace or embroidery. 

The skirt is laid in tucks stitched to about 
one-half their length, each tuck being on the 
straight line of the goods in order that the 
skirt may launder well. 

Of cotton goods a yard wide 334 yards will 
be needed for a child of ten years, and 3 
yards of 45-inch-wide material. 


ANOTHER STYLE OF TREATMENT. 

















ITHOUT question, aside from the repu- 

tation of Mrs. Humphry Ward, the au- 

thor, Lady Rose’s Daughter is the novel 
of the year. Readers who have for years looked 
upon Mrs. Ward as a near friend because of 
their delight in her work and their sense of 
friendship for the characters she has created, 
have formed a new estimate of her powers. Far 
beyond any previous work of Mrs. Ward’s is 
Lady Rose's Daughter in the intensity of the in- 
terest with which one follows the unfolding of 
the plot and of the characters. The wait from 
month to month, as the story appeared in Har- 
reR’Ss MontuLy MAGAZINE, has been a period of 
discussion among thinking men and women as to 
the moral questions involved and the probable 
working out of the characters and plot of 
the tale. These eager readers will welcome the 
news that Harper & Brothers will publish the 
book early in March. For those who have passed 
over this most interesting story until now, be- 
cause they preferred not to suffer the pangs of 
curiosity that a serial arouses, the pleasure in 
store is great. And the fact that the story ends 
most happily, with a deep sense of satisfaction 
in the final triumph of the best in the charm- 
ing heroine’s character, is an added cause for 
enjoyment. The novel is a delightfully satis- 
fying one. It is emotionally intense, and some 
of the situations hold one positively breathless 
with interest. Julie Le Breton, Jacob, and the 
little Duchess stand out vividly from pages full 
of only less interesting persons. 

Basil King’s new novel, Jn the Garden of 
Charity, recently published by Harper & Bro 
thers, takes the Nova-Scotian coast for its scene 
of action, and has for its central figure a wo- 


man whose beautiful character develops under * 


the strain of as trying experience as a woman 
can have, perhaps. Charity’s husband, for 
whose return from the wars she has waited for 
eleven long years, comes back with an uneasy 
conscience over a mock marriage with an igno- 
rant coast gir!. He dies, and the question of the 
attitude she will take toward the second wife 
and her child is the turning-point of her char- 
acter. The marriage problem, which Mr. King 
diseussed so ably and entertainingly in Let Not 
Van Put Asundecr, comes in again in new sur- 
roundings, and with some quaint characters. 


Another new novel which will be read with 
interest is The Pride of Tellfair, by Elmore 
Elliott Peake (Harper & Brothers). It is a 


story of present-day affairs in one of the small 
towns of the Middle West, where quaint, origi- 
nal characters add a humorous touch. 

The New Boy at Dale (Harper & Brothers) 
will-touch just the right chord in the minds 
and hearts of the boys for whom it is written. 
The author is Charles Edward Rich, and the 
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book is cleverly illustrated by Florence Scovel 


Shinn. Giovanni is a boy just like other boys, 
except that he has unusually exciting adventures. 

The much-discussed Confessions of a Wife, by 
Mary Adams (Century Company), originally 
published in the Century Magazine, have been 
compiled in book form. Opinions have varied 
as to the merits of these confessions during 
their serial publication, but no one has denied 
their interest, and most readers have admitted 
the keen insight they show into the workings 
ot a woman’s heart. Nevertheless, although 
Marna was an exceedingly interesting woman, 
the sympathy of the reader will be with her 
husband from the beginning to the end of the 
book. Interesting women with artistic tempera- 
ments are not always comfortable and comfort- 
ing companions as life partners. The Confes- 
sions of a Wife demonstrate this if they prove 
nothing else. 

Our Lady of the Beeches, by Baroness von 
Hutten (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), originally 
published in the Atlantic Monthly, and now re- 
published in book form, is one of the most fas- 
cinating little romances in current fiction. The 
author has a new plot—in itself an achievement 
in these days of much writing; she has developed 
it rapidly and with absorbing interest. The 
story ends sadly, which will hurt the feelings 
of the young person; but the ending is wholly 
artistic and unavoidable, considering the tem- 
peraments of the actors in the drama described. 
It should be very popular. 

In Days We Remember (Richard G. Badger, 


publisher) Marion Douglas has given to the 
publie a very pretty little volume of dainty 


poems, many of which originally appeared in 
HarpPer’s Bazar, and are therefore familiar 
to Bazar readers. Mrs. Douglas has an espe- 
cially felicitous touch, and she has, also, origi- 
nality in the matter of ideas. The combination 
makes her book a readable one. 

The Blue Flower, by Henry Van Dyke 
(Seribners) is the latest volume given to the 
publie by the author of The Other Wise Man. 
Dr. Van Dyke has a touch-all his own and a 
sympathy and understanding rarely met in con- 
temporary literature. The present book will 
add to his popularity and reputation. 

In The Kindred of the Wild (lL. C. Page & 
Co.) Professor Roberts has written a book that 
by its subject and treatment immediately chal- 
lenges comparison with Kipling’s Jungle Tales 
and Ernest Thompson-Seton’s Stories of Animal 
Life. It is not too much to say that Mr. Rob- 
erts’s book can bear this comparison. He is, 
first, a nature lover, and, second, a writer of 
tales. He knows and loves his subjects, and he 
brings them before the reader in a singularly 
attractive and vivid fashion. 
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To keep the scalp healthy 
and the hair clean and 
sweet is a matter of first 
importance in the toilet 
of every man and woman. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


makes a perfect shampoo. 
Possesses peculiar proper- 
ties that put the scalp in 
‘a condition of health. 
It cleanses and invigorates 
the hair without destroy- 
ing the natural gloss, 
leaves it silky,smooth, and 
bright. 25c everywhere. 


v 4 40 ! Special offer °°, booklet: trial size 
* P= 3 oe Cream sent TS. cM 
1 } or for 10 cts. the same and samples of Wood- 

3 bury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. 

wy od y | Address Dept. H. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 
should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


PERPLEXED.—Why not have the flower girls, 
if you decide on them, carry baskets of flowers, 
and the bridemaids carry bouquets? If you de- 
eide on four bridemaids have them all dress 
alike and all carry the same bouquets. As the 
wedding is to be a “red” function, have the 
bouquets of red roses tied with red ribbons. 
Decorate the rooms with the tall palms and 
growing ferns banked in the corners, and to 
form a green background on tiers behind the 
place where the bride and groom will stand to 
be married. Use red roses in bowls and vases. 
Have the centre-piece on the refreshment table 
of green—a low bed of ferns—and place roses 
in tall vases at the corners, with a few scat- 
tered over the table. Shade the lights with red, 
and have the bonbons and frosting on the cakes 
to correspond. The two ministers should enter 
the parlor first; directly behind them dome the 
best man and groom. They all stand facing the 
room. After a short interval the two flower 
girls walk in together, then the two bridemaids, 
and the bride with her father or the person who 
is to give her away. The girls separate when 
they reach the place where the minister stands, 
and one of each couple takes her place at each 
side, facing half toward the room and half tow- 
ard the aisle when the bride is coming in. After 
the ceremony the bride and groom step between 
the girls, and stand there while congratulations 
are received. This is the usual and best order. 
A bride should wear white slippers with a white 
wedding dress—not black patent-leather shoes. 





F. V. T.—At a very small homé wedding the 
bride may carry out what forms she pleases; it 
is not obligatory to observe all the ceremony of 
a large function. But, as you say, even at such 
a quiet little affair it is better to do what is 
“correct” as regards the bridemaids, ete. It 
would be quite proper to have the four small 
girls hold the ribbons for the aisle down which 
the little bridal party will walk to the minister 
at the end of the room, and it will be quite proper 
to have a bridemaid or maid of honor if you 
want one. But it is not obligatory if you do 
not. If you have the bridemaids, follow this 
order: Let the minister, followed by the groom, 
walk into the room after all the guests have 
assembled at the hour for the ceremony; just 
after them two of the little girls should come, 
carrying two ends of the ribbon, while two oth- 
ers wait at the door with the other ends; thus 
the children make an aisle. Now the maid of 
honor comes in a little ahead of you and the 
person who gives you away. She stands facing 








the room by the minister during the ceremony, 
and you may hand her your bouquet at the 
right time. If you have no attendant, hand the 
bouquet to one of the little girls, or hold it dur- 
ing the entire service yourself if you prefer. Af- 
ter the service is over the minister congratulates 
the couple that he has married, and then retires 
to take off his gown, and they take his place 
and stand together facing the room while they 
receive congratulations; the maid of honor stands 
by them, but the four little girls need not do so. 
When all congratulations have been said, there 
may be an informal repast, which may be served 
in the dining-room or passed to the guests on 
plates on a tray. Decorate the rooms simply 
with palms and growing lilies in pots and as 
many cut flowers as you desire in vases and 
bowls. If I can help you any more I shall be de- 
lighted to try to do so. 


A. A. A.—A luncheon for twenty - five wo- 
men is rather an undertaking. I advise, un- 
der the circumstances, not having an _ elab- 
orate menu, but everything good of its 
kind. You can make the little tables very 
attractive by decorating them with flowers 
and small dishes of bonbons and having pretty 
place cards at the covers. Do not use the same 
kind of flower to decorate all the tables, but 
different kinds and colors, and have some with 
ferns and greens alone. Do not put the vases 
in the middle of all the tables, either, but some 
on the sides, and vary the decoration to make the 
tables more effective. As for telling you the 
quantity to provide, I cannot give you an exact 
plan, but I should say have one individual thing 
for each person, as it will not be necessary to 
pass things twice. Begin with grape-fruit. Have 
the halves of the fruit at the covers arranged as 
grape-fruit always is—the pulp cut out, sweet- 
ened and flavored, and decorated with candied 
cherries -or some decoration of the kind. After- 
wards have clam bouillon in cups with whipped 
cream on top—a cupful is enough to allow for 
each person. Pass graham-bread sandwiches cut 
very thin. Next serve in ramekins individual 
creamed lobster or salmon, the little dishes pret- 
tily garnished with parsley or cress. Have after 
this broiled spring chicken passed, new potatoes, 
and fresh green pease. A salad follows of toma- 
toes scooped out and filled with celery and cu- 
cumbers together dressed with mayonnaise, served 
individually on lettuce leaves, and after this the 
tables may be cleared and the sweets’ passed— 
individual ices with cakes. The finger-bowls are 
now put at the covers, and the candies passed, 
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DON’T make mistakes about sleeping ; between a sleepless rest and a restful sleep 
there's a world of difference. 


DON’T sleep on a hair mattress. It packs and lumps into a bag sooner or later, and 
you wake up tired and cross from dosing on the lumps. 

DON’T sleep on an ‘‘ imitation felt’? mattress—it is a tick stuffed with cotton waste. 
Uncomfortable at first—useless in a year. 

DON’T hesitate to try the Ostermoor Mattress. It is constructed, not stuffed. 
It cannot lump or pack or bunch. It is sanitary and vermin-proof. Needs 
no overhauling—will last a lifetime without repairs. 

DON’T let a dealer force another on you. He can’t sell you a substitute for the Oster- 
moor, without your consent. It's not ‘‘felt’’ if it's not an Ostermoor, 

DON’T fail to look for our name and trade mark which appears on the end of 
every genuine mattress. 

DON’T forget that we make any size you ; aan 
d “* d repay express char ses, STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 

es ee ee g . 6 in. wide, 25 Ibs. - 
to any point, and return charges wide, 30 Ibs. 
also, if after sleeping on it thirty $+. = wide, 4 ang 

nights. you do not believe it equal in ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs. 

cleanliness, durability and comfort Sade te tuo pane, goc. extra. 

2 pecial sizes, special prices. 
to any $50 hair mattress ever made. 


Don’t Fail to Send for FREE BOOK 


We have prepared a valuable 96-page book, ‘The Test of Time,” which is 
probably the handsomest book for advertising purposes ever issued. We mail 
this free—your name on a postal will do. It illustrates mattresses, cosy corners, 
window seats, pillows, cushions for boats and carriages, etc. It reproduces the 
letters of men and women of international reputation who find perfect rest on 
the Ostermoor mattress. Send for it NOW, before you forget. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 153 Elizabeth St., NEW YORK. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 
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G. M. J.—There are several forms of announce- 
ment that might be used. As you are all liv- 
ing together and you do not mention that there is 
much difference in the ages of yourself and bro- 
thers and the sister who is to be married—in 
fact; no absolute head of the family—it might 
be the best form of wording to use the following: 





Married 
Margaret Aldrich 
and 
Mr. Charles Livingston 
on Tuesday, April the fourteenth, nineteen 
hundred and three 
at 
121 East —— Street, New York. 
If this does not appeal to you, of course the an- 
nouncement could be sent in the name of your 
eldest brother, as, 


Mr. John Aldrich 
has the honor to announce the marriage of his 
sister 
Margaret 
to 
Mr. Charles Livingston, ete. 


Either form will be correct. I advise having the 
at-home cards separate from the invitations— 
on small cards, but enclosed with the announce- 
ments. Write the invitations to the few people 
who will be asked to the ceremony. The style 
depends so much on your intimacy with the 
person to whom the invitation is sent that I 
cannot give you a form that will be correct for 
every one. Here is one which is rather formal, 
but will do for one of the groom’s relatives 
who is asked to the wedding, but whom you do 
not know or only know slightly: 

My pear Mrs. Wuite,—It will give my bro- 
thers and my sister and me great pleasure if you 
and Mr. White will be present at my marriage 


to your nephew, Charles Livingston, on Tuesday ° 


morning, April the fourteenth, at twelve o’clock. 
It will be a very quiet wedding, as we will have 
only our near relatives and a few friends pres- 
ent, but we hope surely to include you and Mr. 
White among these. 

Sincerely, etce., 


Your brother should write the invitations if 
the announcements are to be sent in his name; 
if the other form is used the prospective bride 
may write them. It is wise for the bride-elect 
to provide herself before she is married, with 
visiting - cards engraved with her married name. 
The old English type is the kind generally used 
at present, and is for the moment the most fash- 
ionable style; that or the block type. Your lit- 
tle diagram is very clear. I advise having the 
marriage in the parlor; the refreshment table 
may be in the library or dining-room, and if the 
bride’s girl friends are to assist in the wedding 
they may serve the guests and pass the refresh- 
ments after the ceremony. It is a pretty idea to 
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have a number of girls stand on either side of 
the door from the hall to the parlor, and the 
bride pass between them when she enters the 
room. They may hold festoons of greens, and 
in that way form an improvised aisle, or they 
may hold white ribbons and make an aisle for 
the brida: procession from the parlor door to 
where the minister stands. After the bride has 
entered the room and is standing before the min- 
ister, the girls may gather up the ribbon and 
group themselves on either side of the bride, and 
stand there for the ceremony and later for the 
reception, until they assist with the service of 
the refreshments. It is not necessary for the at- 
tendants to dress alike. If they all wear white, 
and, perhaps, the same color ribbons, it will be 
all the uniformity that is necessary. Thank you 
for your gratitude. 


Miss G. E. H.—A May tea ought to be very 
attractive—an airy, springlike, pretty entertain- 
ment where the hostess and her assistants wear 
pretty, light dresses and there are plenty of 
flowers in the receiving-rooms and in the dining- 
room on the refreshment table. Have delicate, 
not too substantial, things to eat, too. As the 
function is to be given to introduce a friend, her 
name must appear on the invitations. They 
should read “to meet Miss .’ and be sent 
in your own and your aunt’s names. Have the 
rooms lighted only by sunlight, not artificial 
light. In receiving, your aunt stands nearest 
the door, then you, and then your friend. Wear 
a light becoming house dress; white is always 
correct, and nothing is prettier. Have spring 
flowers, as many as you can afford, everywhere. 
A yellow tea at that time of year is effective. 
Yellow spring flowers are in season, and on the 
refreshment table you can have yellow bonbons, 
a centre-piece embroidered in yellow, salted nuts, 
and the sandwiches tied with yellow baby-rib- 
bon, and the cakes frosted in yellow. Ask sev- 
eral ot your girl friends to assist you; some to 
dispense hospitalities at the tea table, others to 
help in entertaining the guests. If after the 
tea you want to have a little entertainment for 
these assistants, ask an equal number of young 
men to come in, and serve an informal supper 
and play some contest games or have a May 
flower-hunt or just cards or dancing. At the 
tea I advise serving hot and iced tea, and dainty 
sandwiches with filling of chopped nuts and may- 
onnaise, green peppers chopped and mayonnaise 
potted chicken, ete. A mild punch or choco- 
late or frappé of some sort could be served too, 
and, of course, cakes of different kinds, and 
candies. This is all that is necessary, but ev- 
erything must be dainty and nice, and there 
must be servants at hand to see that no soiled 
dish or cup is left on the table, that no guest 
has to open the front door when she goes out, 
that every one is assisted with wraps, and that 
all the other details are carefully attended to. 
It is these details that count in entertainments. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Styles in 
Spring Suits 
/ and Skirts 


In the Spring a woman's fancy turns to 


thoughts of Summer garb. Turns to pretty, long- 
wearing, sensible garb, if she be a wise woman. In 
other words, turns to us. 

Spring and Summer Dresses and Skirts for 
ordinary or extraordinary wear, pretty as pretty 
can be, stylish, shapely, lasting and at the very 








least prices for which the best materials can 
be made up in the best styles. This is what 
you will find in our Catalogue—is it food 

for thought ? 


New Suits, well-tailored, showing many 
variations of the prevailing fashions, 
from Paris models, $8 up. 
Etamine Costumes, in styles to prevail during 
the coming Season, $12 up. 
New Skirts, well-fashioned in Spring and Summer weight materials, look cool 
and feel cool too, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day and Walking Suits, Jaunty Jackets, Traveling Dresses, etc. 
WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 


The Catalogue and Samples will tell you the rest—will tell you more than we possibly can 
say in an advertisement. ‘They will be sent free upon request. Every garment you choose 
therefrom will be made to your measure and guaranteed to fit and please you. If it does not, 
send it back promptly and we will refund your money. It’s your good will we want most. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St. 
NEW YORK 
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Mary W.—I am puzzled to answer you, for, 
as you say, if a bride who is married in a plain 
travelling costume is attended by several bride- 
maids gayly clad she is outshone by their glory, 
while if they wear dark dresses in harmony with 
hers the ceremony is sombre and dull. As you 
know, when a bride is married in the way you 
will be—in a dark dress—she is usually attend- 
ed by only one maid, who is not conspicuous in 
any way; but with five it is a different ques- 
tion. I think that the only way to solve the 
difficulty is for the maids to wear white—incon- 
spicuous, simply made white muslin dresses, 
which will be more in keeping with the bride’s 
quiet attire than any color. The maid of honor 

your sister—could wear a color. If you wear 
brown she could wear a light shade of tan or 
yellow muslin or organdie; if you wear gray 
she could wear a lighter shade of the same. This, 
it seéms to me, is the best solution of the diffi- 
culty. Carry out the simple idea in the church 
decorations. Have the September wild flowers— 
golden-rod and asters and yellow daisies—com- 
bined with green and red leaves, and if you want 
other flowers have brilliant red geraniums. This 
will make the church look like autumn, and if 
the bridemaids carry bouquets of the wild flow- 
ers with streamers tied about them it will be 
charming. There is plenty of time between now 
and the wedding. Write to me again if you 
think I can help you further. 


Mrs. E. R. C.—I, personally, am not an advo- 
cate of “ showers” of any kind. They are such 
a demand for compulsory gifts, that no one in- 
vited to come to a shower would feel that she 
could decline to give or send a present. But if 
you are sure that the affair will be welcome to 
the bride-elect and her friends, have it. I ad- 
vise for invitations personal notes asking every 
one to come on a certain date at a given hour, 
and mentioning that any little gift of linen or} 
if you decide on a miscellaneous shower, any 
article desired may be given. I would advise 
wording the notes in such a way that if the 
person invited does not wish to give any present 
she may decline without awkwardness. On the 
evening of the “shower” let the guests deposit 
their offerings on a large table, and do not have 
any cards attached, as it will be better to have 
them given anonymously. Some one who has a 
nimble wit can make the presentations. He can 
improvise a little speech with each one as he 
hands it to the bride, and she can open the 
package and discover its contents to every one 
present. It is a little embarrassing for the bride, 
but it is the best way of showing the gifts, and 
if they are given without names it is much less 
embarrassing. After the presentation have sup- 
per—salad, sandwiches and olives, ices and cake, 
and coffee in demi-tasses. 


C.»M.— There are many pretty favors for 
dances that may be made at little expense with 
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one’s own clever fingers. All the tissue-paper 
favors are tremendously in vogue, and they are 
not difficult to devise—pretty caps with big ruf- 
fles which will be becoming to the girls, and 
rosettes for the men; bunches of paper posies 
and boutonniéres to correspond, so that they 
may draw, and those with the same flower be 
partners; paper sashes and neck-ties and balls 
with long paper ends to throw for the ball fig- 
ure. And other attractive favors are made with 
ribbons. Wind long sticks for Direetoire canes 
for the women, and short ones with bells on the 
ends of the ribbons. Get cheap big hats, and trim 
them with bows and inexpensive artificial flow- 
ers, and let the girls tie them under their chins. 
Make wreaths of paper or artificial flowers; have 
blotters and shaving-pads. If one of the girls 
in the set is clever with a paint-brush, any num- 
ber of pretty things can be made—glasses paint- 
ed for vases, pen-wipers devised, calendars, pic- 
tures attached to a prettily tinted piece of card- 
board, frames made of paper, ete. You can also 
with a needle make belts and pocket pin-eush- 
ions, table mats, and stocks. Little flags make 
good favors, and boxes filled with candy and in- 
expensive books tied prettily with ribbons. You 
can arrange all sorts of pretty figures by hav- 
ing the men match with the girls. Have halves 
of quotations on different cards, and the two 
whose halves make a complete quotation play 
together. You can have the halves of pictures, 
or conundrums and answers, for partner devices. 


E. B. S.—For the Wednesdays use your visit- 
ing-cards with “ Wednesdays in March” or “ in 
April” written or engraved in one of the lower 
corners, preferably the left-hand. Send these 
to every one on your visiting-list about two 
weeks before the first of the days. Do not specify 
the days on which you want certain people to 
call, for it is not probable that you will have too 
many callers on any one Wednesday. On one’s 
days people do not stay long, and while it is a 
little hard to know how to plan for refreshments, 
what is served is so trifling that it does not 
make much difference. Yes, ask some of your 
young daughter’s friends to assist you and her, 
and have one pour tea and another serve punch 
or chocolate or bouillon. Have one table in the 
dining-room, prettily decorated and lighted with 
candles, and on it have plates with sandwiches, 
cakes, bonbons, and salted nuts. There should 
be a vase or vases of flowers. A maid or two 
should be at hand to see that the dishes are kept 
constantly replenished, and tha. everything is 
dainty and neat. There should never be any 
soiled cups or plates on the table. Serve the 
same things every Wednesday, but ask different 
girls each time to help you. Have the house 
ready for visitors, some one to open the door for 
the departing visitors as well as for the arriving 
ones. Flowers should be in the receiving as 
well as in the dining room. Have the lights 
low and pleasant. 


— 
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Received Pan-American 
Highest Award O e a Exposition 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other Cocoas; it is better. The flavor 
is better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product; 
no “treatment” with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen 
the process of making. No adulteration with flour, starch, ground 
cocoa shells, or coloring matter; nothing but the nutritive and 
digestible product of the choicest Cocoa Beans. A trial will show 
what it is. 








Sample Can (14 pound) for 15 cents in stamps. 


THE WALTBR M. LOWNBGY GO., BOSTON, MASs. 
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is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. 
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Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Mrs. H. S. B.—I am sorry to tell you that 
your letter, even taken in its turn, is but just to 
hand. I know, therefore, that it is useless to 
give you to read a lengthy letter, since before 
this could reach you your time of need will have 
passed. I hope that you have done the room 
in some bright, yellowish tan paper having the 
ground lightly patterned with a very small fig- 
ure; that you have had the woodwork done in 
a pale tan and rubbed smooth (some speak of 
this as oil-paint finish, others as ivory). Let 
me also hope that to this you have added soft 
golden-tan velours, or rich denim of that shade, 
for the portiéres, and a valance of sateen sheet- 
ing of the same shade. For a guest’s use do not 
provide an oilcloth cover for the wash-stand. A 
fresh towel is far prettier. Also use a large 
towel for the splasher. Make the room dainty 
by using towels with yellow border, the better 
to match the room coloring. I really cannot 
advise you to have your carpets rewoven as you 
describe. The labor involved is costly, and the 
results are by no means worthy the outlay. Cut 
it up into rugs and either bind or finish 
with fringe. When you send again, allow us 
more time to serve you in. At this season of 
the year the requests are so numerous that it 
is impossible to take them up sooner. 


A. W.—Your dining-room would be best, being 
located unusually well for this color, done in a 
sage green, almost an olive, with woodwork of 


California redwood or mahogany. Or, have it» 


painted a deeper sage green and rubbed down to 
a soft finish. Use deep shades of écru next the 
windows, with sheer net curtains over them, 
and, if you like, or if you need sash curtains, 
have these of the palest tan silk. The hall open- 
ing out of this room and into the drawing-room, 
being narrow, would be best done in a pinkish 
terra-cotta, with a ceiling of the same color 
thinned—i. e., very, very light. This will lead 
into a pink and tan drawing-room, where the 
tan should be seen in the Khiva rug which I 
would recommend, in all the shades of the 
gamut of tans, ending in the palest cream. 
Have cream draperies at the windows, preferably 
the new Marie Antoinette curtains now so much 
in favor. These are in the sheerest Brussels net, 
with a simple applied embroidery of Roman tape 
or braid. The furniture-covering for this room 
should be of damask, showing tans, cream, and 
rose, the porti@res in similar damask lined 
with plain tan sateen sheeting. If your stairs 
are of handsome wood, do not think of covering 
them unless the sound of passers to and fro 
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is likely to annoy the more sensitive ears in 
the family. If you conclude to use carpet on 
the stairs, choose a plain Wilton, either a bark 
brown or a deep dull green. By all means use 
rugs wherever you can do so. They are the only 
really hygienic floor-covering, and nothing is 
more artistic. Your southwest bedroom done 
in pink and golden browns would be very beauti- 
ful, especially if the woodwork be left in a 
simple oiled finish. The north room is better 
adapted for pink, however, if both may not be 
made to harmonize. Pink and tan, or yellow 
and soft warm browns, are light-supplying colors, 
and will give softness and warmth to the north 
room. With a passageway between there is 
no reason why you should not have the same 
scheme in both. Let the cream and tan be em- 
phasized in the north room and the rose in the 
south room, but use the same tones in both. 


E. B. L.—As your floor is made of well-fitted 
narrow boards, by all means have it stained. to 
a dark oak and finished with a double coat of 
shellac. This will be the least troublesome in 
the way of future care for it. Your. rugs are 
excellent in coloring, as you describe them to me, 
and should prove ample for the flogr-covering 
of the sitting-room. I do not find the sample 
of cartridge-paper in your letter, but in view of 
your lighting and the colors already grouped, in 
your possessions, you could not do better than to 
choose a green paper. With the gilt moulding 
you will find the effect not only acceptable, but 
artistic. But a red light in this room, unless of 
opaline glass, would be harsh and garish. Have 
the hall done in the same shade of green, but 
here have a tiny tan or gilt figure appearing 
oceasionally on the ground. The dining-room 
would be best in dull old-blue, having a min- 
gling of tan and cream shades. The windows 
throughout should be treated in either deep 
cream or écru net curtains over palest tan 
shades, this in order to lend a tone of yellow 
to the interiors. You ask if a light red would 
look well in the living-room. It all depends on 
the selection. The lighting of the room would 
suggest this; but red, while pleasing, and more 
truly expressive of life and youth in the house, 
fades rather more quickly than any other wall 
shade employed for covering. Thank you for 
the kind appreciation. 


Mrs. O. H. D.—If you will send a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope as requested at the head 
of this department, I shall be glad to give you 
the addresses and other information you ask. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


R. J. M.—The house you describe, set among 
tall trees and nearly half a hundred feet from 
the sidewalk, should give you a decided oppor- 
tunity for a pretty color scheme. I do not un- 
derstand your reference to a bay-window in the 
roof of the dining-room, but am inclined to think 
the term a slip of the pen for a dome roof. To 
answer your questions in the order in which 
they come: I would suggest that the out- 
side woodwork be done in light moss green, 
and the roof in bark-brown or moss - brown 
shingles or finished with slate. Either of 
these would give you an artistic result in com- 
bination with red brick. I would refer you to 
an article in the February number of the Bazar 
as to the treatment of floors. A soft-pine floor 
will prove undesirable for either oil or varnish 
alone; your best plan would be to paint the floor 
walnut or oak, and then varnish or shellac. The 
oak floors may be oiled and waxed. Your plan 
for the inside woodwork is very good indeed. 
Keep it simple, as you have designed it, but I 
would advise against ledges over the windows 
and doors. In your desire to get away from 
the beaten path followed by the majority of 
builders you may run into other dangers as 
wearisome to the eye (in the end) as are the 
commoner forms of woodwork finishing, and, 
being uncommon, they will be twice as apparent 
by-and-by. For example, your plan to avoid 
the use of curtain poles does not appear to me 
as at all a pleasing one; on the contrary, you 
will be likely to have stiff, and therefore in- 
artistic, hangings if you persist in your present 
plan. Curtain poles are not all ugly, as you as- 


sert. Some are so unobtrusive that they can 
searcely be perceived. It all depends on one’s 
eapacity for choosing. For your house, one- 


inch brass poles set under the ledge you have 
decided to have would be both rich and quiet. 
Or your carpenter would be able to set the poles, 


very simply made and treated exactly like the , 


other woodwork. into any position you desire. 
You will make a mistake to have the doors 
so narrow. A front door but three feet wide and 
other doors but thirty inches will almost surely 
tend to stamp your rooms with an undesirable 
air of econgmy. The width you are allowing for 
these features is disproportionate to that al- 
lowed for the windows, the size of which is very 
good for the height of the ceiling. Again, bur- 
lap for an open vestibule is far less to-be ad- 
vised than would be a rough plaster finish or 
any of the paper wall-covers which simulate it. 
Leatherette would be preferable to a cotton cloth, 
which would be easy prey to the first damp wea- 
ther to which it was exposed by open doors. 
For the hall, the plan you propose will be all 
right. There is no real reason for introducing 
green here, notwithstanding the brown dining- 
room. Let the color scheme of the hall and the 
dining-room contain the same shades, but dis- 
tribute them differently. By all means choose 
ivory or deep cream for the ceiling of the parlor. 
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which is to be so largely furnished with blue. 
In paint, the deep cream, even, is so often called 
‘ white,” that the difference is hard for the novice 
to perceive. Pure white and blue are very hard in 
effect; cream and blue, however, are soft, and a 
far better combination. Again, I cannot advise 
linoleum for the dining-room. It is uncompro- 
misingly hard, and in the end grows shabby, and 
suggestive of a shop or office rather than a home. 
\ good drugget properly cared for will last as 
long and be much softer to the eye and warmer 
for the feet. In rooms finished in plaster and 
with glazed brick fireplaces, the treatment of the 
floor with the oileloth you describe, but which 
I earnestly hope you have not committed your- 
self to. would be incaleulably hard, cold, and 
forbidding. Your red library and study exactly 
please me. You could not make a better selection 
for rooms so lighted and used. 


Mrs. Grorce E.—With the samples you send 
it is possible to make either a very gaudy or 
a tasteful room. If you wish the latter, use the 
material of which you send me sample for uphol- 
stery and over-curtains. Blue, as you suggest, 
would be garish and most undesirable. The sam- 
ple you send, and which contains so much écru, 
modifies the brightness of the walls. <A _ lace 
spread, if at all elaborate, is not to be advised; 
use the sheerest and lightest écru batiste over a 
rose foundation, and let the only ornamentation 
be a delicate corner spray of fine embroidery and 
deep hem-stitched edges. Let the dressing-table 
covers be of the same material over a founda- 
tion of rose. You add, “I wish to build a win- 
dow-seat,” but do not state how I can help you. 


R. T.—I think you will find some sugges- 
tions in the December Bazar that will help you 
in the treatment of bedrooms in a way that 
will give you dainty and desirable results. You 
will find the information in answer to “ Pink 
Room.” Any transparent fabric employed for a 
fancy bed-covering is more easily handled if 
basted lightly to the under, colored cover, which 
is designed to show through. White spreads 
are always in good taste. The matter of the 
valance is one of individual taste. It is thought 
to add daintiness to the appearance of the bed, 
but,as you sav, it naturally must be kept spot- 
less, even at the cost of a fortnightly washing. 
For a gold-and-white room, however, you might 
have a spread of printed sateen in yellow and 
white, and have a ruffle of the same. This 
would not so surely show an accidental spot, 
and would wash as well as cretonne. You could 
do no better than to choose point d’esprit cur- 
tains for the windows. Have these ruffled and 
drawn back by dull gold cords. I cannot give 
you ideas for the other rooms without a diagram 
and a list of available possessions. The-meaning 
of “Mizpah” is commonly accepted as, “ The 
Lord watch between us when we are absent one 
from the other.” 
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W. M. OSTRANDER, Suite 1436, North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send, without cost to me, a plan for finding a cash buyer for my property, 


whica consists of 


IF Town .---- . oe ccccce os GQGRRey- 
Following is a brief description 


Could 


Call at my office, see my equipment, and 

have me explain to you personally how I 

do business, I believe that you would be abso- 

lutely satisfied that I am better equipped to 

make a quick cash sale of your property than any 

other real-estate broker in the country. I would like 

to explain to you how I find buyers for all kinds of 
property in all parts of the country through advertising, 
through my branch offices, and through the hundreds 
of real-estate men with whom I co-operate. I would 
like to explain to you how a buyer is found in Maine 

and sent to California, or how a buyer is found in 
Chicago and sent to Texas or Florida, and taken 

care of until he finds a property that suits him. 

I would like to explain to you personally scores 

of other things concerning my business which 

cannot be satisfactorily explained in my ad- 
vertisements or by letter. I don’t want you 

to simply take my word for the assertion that 

I am doing the largest real-estate business in 

the world, and that I have more efficient 

methods than any other broker. I will tell 

you how to find this out for yourself, if 

you have not already done so, and will 

give you undisputable evidence of the 

wonderful results I have accomplished. 

I will teil you how I sell all kinds of 

property in all parts of the country every 

day, and how I turn properties into cash 

after other brokers fail. If I did not 

have the ability and facilities to sell your 

property, I certainly could not afford to 

pay for this advertisement. This ad. 

[like all my other ads.] is practically 

sure to place on my list a number of new 

properties, and I am just as sure to sell 

these properties and make enough money 

in commissions te pay for the cost of the 

ad. and make a good profit besides. Why 

not put your property among the number 

that will be sold as a result of this ad.? 

It doesn’t matter whether you have a farm, a 

home without land, or a business; it doesn’t 

matter where it is located or what it is worth. 

If you will fill in,and mail to me, the blank on 

the upper portion of this page, I will outline a “ 
plan for quickly converting your property into as 
cash, and will send you [free] my interesting and \d 
instructive booklet. You will be glad to get the in 
formation, even if you decide not to sell. Do it right 
now, before you forget it. 

If you want to buy any kind of a property in any part 
of the country, fill in, and mail to me, the blank on the 4 
lower portion of this page. I will guarantee to fill o 
your requirements promptly and satisfactorily. 


Yo, 


fications: 


Remember, that while you are fill- 

ing out one of the blanks on this “As 
. . \y 

page, it is quite probable that “a” County 
somebody will be filling out one {\ 
of the hundreds of thousands ow Price between $ 
of blanks that appear in 
this and other leading 
publications, to corre- 
spond exactly with 
your require- PRE +02 sors nani 
ments, 


i wiil pay $ vigteee 


oe 


Ww. M. 
OSTRANDER, 
Suite 1436, North 
American Building, 
Philadelphia. 
I desire to buy @ prop- 


erty corresponding approxi- 
mately with the following speci- 


Town or City..-- 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. B. E. J.—For a rich fruit-cake weigh 
out a pound of powdered sugar, a pound of but- 
ter, and one of flour, sifted. Seed and chop a 
pound of raisins; wash and stem a pound of 
currants, and cut a half- pound of citron into 
tiny bits. Mix all this fruit together, and dredge 
thoroughly with flour. Beat separately the yolks 
and whites of a dozen eggs. Mix a table-spoon- 
ful of ground cinnamon with two teaspoonfuls 
each of ground cloves and nutmeg. 

Rub the butter and sugar to a light cream; 
stir in the beaten yolks, and beat for several 
minutes. Now add half the flour, then the 
spices, the rest of the flour, and the dredged 
fruit. Fold in the stiffened whites, and, last of 
all, add a wineglassful of brandy. 

This will make a very large cake, or two small- 
er ones. Half the quantity will suffice for a 
family of moderate size. Bake in a steady oven. 

Shrimp salad, when served at a family din- 
ner, comes, as do other salads, just before the 
dessert, and after the meat course. You may 
make it of the canned shrimps. The contents 
of the can must be taken out and set on the ice 
for several hours before using. Line an ice-cold 
bowl with crisp lettuce leaves, lay the chilled 
shrimps among these, and cover with a very 
cold mayornaise dressing. 


Mrs. C. 8S. T.—For sauce tartare make a cup 
of ordinary mayonnaise dressing, and beat into 
it a table-spoonful of minced parsley, a teaspoon- 
ful each of minced cucumber pickle and minced 
capers, two salt-spoonfuls of French mustard, 
six drops of lemon juice, and eight drops of 
onion juice. 


K. L. W.—To make German coffee-cake take a 
pint of dough from the regular weekly bread- 
baking. This must be taken out after the bread 
has risen for the second time. Into this work 
a cup of butter that has been rubbed to a cream 


with a half-eup of sugar, and when this is thor- * 


oughly incorporated, add two eggs, beaten light, 
a half-teaspoonful each of powdered cinnamon 
and grated nutmeg, and a scant teaspoonful of 
baking-soda dissolved in two table-spoonfuls of 
milk. Knead fer several minutes, then make 
into two long loaves, and set in a warm place 
to rise for half an hour. Cover the top of each 
loaf with sugar, and bake in a steady oven. 


An InQutrer.—For chicken jelly you should 
have a pint of the liquor in which a chicken has 
been boiled, and this must have become cold, 
and then been strained and skimmed so carefully 
that not a particle of grease remains on the 
surface. Cover a half-box of gelatine with cold 
water and soak for an hour. Bring the chicken 
liquor to a boil, and clear with the white of an 
egg, just as you would boiled coffee. Strain, re- 
turn to the fire, and season with salt, paprica, 
a dash of celery salt, and a table-spoonful of 
sherry. Take from the fire, and pour over the 





gelatine, return to the range, and stir until the 
gelatine is dissolved; strain, add lemon juice 
to taste, and set aside in a mould to form. This 
recipe is for a small quantity. 


Mrs. G.—TI herewith give the recipe for 
crystallized - fruit sandwiches, and suggestions 
for several other kinds of sandwiches, as you 
request. Make all with very thin bread from 
which the crust has been cut. 

Crystallized - fruit Sandwiches. — Butter light- 
ly thin slices of crustless white bread. Chop 
crystallized fruit very fine, and spread it on 
the bread, then cover the fruit with a layer of 
very thick cream, and press together. 

Cream-cheese and Olive Sandwiches.—Stone a 
dozen large olives and chop fine. With the back 
of a silver spoon mash a Philadelphia cream 
cheese, and work into it the minced olives. 
Spread on white bread. 

Cream-cheese and Almond Sandwiches. — 
Slfell and blanch eighteen almonds, mince fine, 
and proceed as in the preceding recipe, adding 
a little salt as you work in the nuts. Spread on 
graham bread. 

Brown - bread and Lettuce Sandwiches.—But- 
ter lightly thin slices of Boston brown bread. 
Dip a crisp lettuce leaf in mayonnaise dressing, 
and lay on it one slice of bread, pressing the other 
slice upon it. Allow one leaf to each sandwich. 

For chestnut dressing for turkey boil a cup of 
chestnuts until tender in salted water. Drain, 
shell, and mash the nuts to a fine paste, working 
in as you do so four table-spoonfuls of butter 
and two table-spoonfuls of rich cream. Season 
to taste with salt, pepper, and a dash of nut- 
meg. Now add a cup of fine crumbs moistened 
with a gill of boiling water. 


Mrs. A.—A soapstone griddle should always 
be heated very slowly and allowed to get very 
hot. Before using, rub it thoroughly with dry 
salt, then wipe. Never grease it. The chief 
advantage of this griddle above others is that 
the cakes cooked upon it are baked, and are more 
digestible than when cooked in fat. 


Mrs. D. A. C.—To make whole-wheat bread 
dissolve a cake of compressed yeast in a half- 
cup of lukewarm water. Mix a pint of scalding 
milk with a pint of boiling water, add a tea- 
spoonful of sugar and one of salt, and set the 
mixture aside until bloodwarm, then stir in the 
dissolved yeast. Into a large bow] put a quart 
of whole-wheat flour, and stir into it the luke- 
warm liquid. Beat hard and steadily for five 
minutes after the flour is incorporated, then add 
enough whole-wheat flour to make a dough that 
ean be kneaded. Knead for fifteen minutes, 
then cover with a towel, and set to rise in a 
warm place. At the end of three hours make 
into loaves; knead each of these for five min- 
utes, then set in greased pans. Let them rise 
for about an hour before baking. 
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Tailored and Sporting | 
Hats for Spring Wear | 


| The trend of distinguished 
| 


THE RUSSELL 


taste in shapes now is toward 
turban effects; in materials, 
the particularly light braids 
found only in our hats are the 
| favorites. 
| 
| 





The prevailing colors are 
| navy, black, white, with ecru 
[ae and the faint ‘‘orange- 





ade” and “arc light”’ effects. 


THE MARLOWE 








Write for the name of nearest authorized agent to 


PHIPPS & ATCHISON, H.M. 


(WHOLESALE ONLY) 








141-147 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Mary E. WILKINS FREEMAN’sS new book, Sir 
Trees, which is published by Harper & Brothers, 
is a series of very clever and interesting parallels 
between her quaint New England characters and 
the trees about them. The elm-tree, the white 
birch, the Christmas fir, the great pine, the Lom- 
bardy poplar, and the apple-tree each has its 
counterpart in the persons who have lived near it 
and under its shadow. One of the most delight- 
ful of these chapters is that about the rather 
shiftless, erratic, and overflowingly generous and 
good-natured family whose meagre home is made 
beautiful by the succession of blossoms, leaves, 
and fruit on their one fine possession, a big gen- 
erous apple-tree. The Lombardy poplar is the 
type to which is likened the nature of an an- 
cient maid of the stern New England stamp 
about which Mrs. Wilkins Freeman has so long 
delighted to write. She, like the poplar-tree at 
her gate, enjoys being different from those about 
her, and stands in rigid individuality apart from 
friends and neighbers. There is much that is 
interesting and curious in these studies. 

A new edition of the late John Fiske’s Amer- 
ican Political Ideas is just out (Harper & Bro- 
thers). These ideas are reviewed from the stand- 
point of universal history, and the fact that Pro- 
fessor Fiske was competent to write with author- 
ity on this subject probably will be questioned by 
no one. It is a book to interest every student 
of American affairs. 

The March number of Harper’s MonTHLY 
MAGAZINE opens with Swinburne’s comments on 
Shakespeare’s “ Richard II.,” with illustrations 
by Edwin A. Abbey. The frontispiece is a color 
drawing by Abbey of King Richard, and other 
illustrations are in tint. A clever story, called 
“The Failure,” is by Theodosia Garrison; Ruth 
McEnery Stuart has a story called “ Milady;” 
and “His Price,” “The Facing Down of Polk 
Dillard,” and “A Private Aquarium,” are by 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe, Alice Mac Gowan, and 
Herman Whitaker. A delightful illustrated arti- 
cle about Hampstead is by Arthur Colton; 
“ Buondelmonte” is by Maurice Hewlett, and 
needs no recommendation beyond the author’s 
name. Stewart Culin, Curator of the American 
section Museum of Science and Art at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, contributes a paper on 
the relation, from an anthropological viewpoint, 
of the Americans and Asiatics. Other articles 
are of equal interest. 

Among the books, not really new, but which 
still keep up the high-water mark of sales is 
Elizabeth G. Jordan’s Tales of Destiny (Harper 
& Brothers). The delightful variety of these tales 
and the knowledge of life and human nature in 
its many phases make the book one that is par- 
ticularly good to have about, ready for one’s every 
mood. 

The recent appearance of Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell in “The Joy of Living,” at the Criterion 
Theatre, makes very seasonable the little volume 
just published by Seribners, and containing 


wo infants—The Tiger and the 
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Mrs. Wharton’s translation of Sudermann’s 
great play. That the work is exquisitely done 
and admirably presented by the publishers goes 
without saying. 

The Little White Bird, by J. M. Barrie 
(Seribners), is, with one or two possible excep- 
tions, the most delightful tale offered to the 
public during 1902. Nothing could be more 
charming, more dainty, or more exquisitely done 
than this chronicle of the love of an old bach- 
elor for the little child of the woman he loved 
and lost. Barrie at his best is here—Barrie 
with his humor, his pathos, his understanding 
of men and women and children, his inimitable 
touches, his delicacy, his art. To any one who 
wishes to read aloud to the family circle on win- 
ter nights, the chapters describing the episode 
of Bailey and David, the appearance of Bar- 
bara, David’s little sister, and David’s night with 
his bachelor friend are especially commended. 

One of the most practical and helpful books 
of essays published this year is Aubertine Wood- 
ward Moore’s little volume, For Every Music- 
lover. (Dodge Publishing Company). Mrs. 
Moore is a recognized American authority on 
music. Her book, For My Musical Friend, 
brought out a year or two ago, found immediate 
favor among musicians and music-lovers. The 
present volume contains a series of practical 
essays on music, discussing The Origin and 
Function of Music, Blunders in Musical Study, 
The Musical Fdueation that Educates, How to 
Interpret Music, The Piano and Piano - players, 
The Poetry and Leadership of Chopin, The 
Opera, and Symphonies. The book is charm- 
ingly bound and illustrated, and in both contents 
and appearance will be a most welcome addi- 
tion to any library. 

John Habberton, author of Helen’s, Babies 
of many years ago, has brought out, through 
Russell, another book chronicling the doings of 
Insect. The 
volume has Mr. Habberton’s characteristically 
humorous touch and insight, and is daintily il- 
lustrated by Walter Russell. Lovers of Helen’s 
Babies will find much that is reminiscent in the 
present volume, but they will not object to that. 

Students everywhere have been awaiting with 
great interest Saintsbury’s second volume of The 
History of Criticism, just published by Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. This volume of the series of three 
covers the period from the Renaissance to the 
decline of eighteenth-century orthodoxy. Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury surprises his readers with a 
spirited preface, in which he defends the value 
and importance of English criticism. The al- 
leged superiority of German and French critics 
is, in his opinion, “a fond thing vainly in- 
vented.” He puts English critics where they 
belong in this volume, and he devotes a large 
portion of space to this achievement. All in 
all, the volume is unique, and, like the first 
book, stands without a peer in its special field. 
The third volume will be published soon. 
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ORIENTAL RUGS 


It is one of the 
paradoxes of art 
that markedly in- 
dividual and stylis- 
tic as a fine example 
of Oriental Rug 
weaving is, it can 
be placed in close 
juxtaposition to fur- 
niture and decora- 
tion of a widely dif- 
fering character and 
epoch without in 
any way jarring up- 
on the sense of the 
congruous or the 
fitting. From the 
earliest of times this 
fact has been recog- 
nized. 

Our wide foreign 
connections, extending to every country where Oriental 
Rugs are woven, enable us to assemble a_ collection 
unequalled anywhere. In India, we maintain our own 
factory and are therefore in possession of a constant 
supply of the very finest quality of modern Oriental 


_Carpets, especially adapted for the use of our clients. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BasBies’ HospiraL, New York 


The Bazax’s correspondence is increasing so rapidly that it is impossible to answer all letters in these pages. Henceforth 
inquiries must be accompanied by stamped and self-addressed envelopes, that replies may be sent by mail. 


Q. Your kind replies have been so very help- 
ful to me that I again take advantage of them 
to ask you about weaning the baby. He is now 
eleven months and a week old, and unusually 
strong and healthy, but has had nothing but a 
milk diet, which I do not think quite satisfies 
him now. He is taking a strong formula, and as 
he will be a year old next month, think per- 
haps I should begin to wean him. Would you 
begin by substituting beef juice, mutton broth, 
or orange juice in place of a feeding, or what 
shall I give him? And when can he begin tak- 
ing the plain cow’s milk without modification 
or pasteurization? I have given him a little 
hard crust of bread to nibble several times. We 
expect to go away very soon and want to know 
about the diet before leaving, as it might be 
convenient to give him a meal or two on the 
train of something besides milk.—D. P. 

1. I do not consider it safe to give the baby 
plain milk before he is a year and a half old, 
but do not think it necessary to sterilize it now, 
if you are sure the milk is pure. I would make 
his food two-thirds milk.and one-third barley 
gruel; orange juice and beef juice do not make 
a regular feeding, but can be given, a table-spoon- 
ful or two between meals. I would make his 
meals once in four hours instead of three. I 
should let the coming of his teeth be an indica- 
tion for other food; things that have to be 
chewed should not be given until he has teeth 
to masticate them. He could have mutton broth 
or chicken broth, but neither is as nourishing 
as milk. When he is twelve months old you can 
give him well-cooked cereals with cream, and 
with this broth, or for an afternoon feeding he 
could have toast and broth instead of milk. If 
you intend travelling, I would suggest some of 
the patent foods that do not need cooking. A 
plain black rubber nipple is best, but I would 
not allow a baby a year old to take a bottle; 
teach him to drink from a cup as soon as pos- 


sible. 


Q. I wish to ask you concerning my boy. He 
is past five years of age, and of a very nervous 
temperament, and while I do not consider him 
a delicate child, still he is a very delicate eater. 
He eats very little solid food, but drinks a great 


quantity of milk and has done so all his life.. 


He will drink about three cups of fresh milk 
with sugar in it for breakfast, and about the 
same amount for dinner and supper, and that 
nearly always constitutes his meals. I have 
been told that the milk was injurious to him, 





and especially so with the sugar in it, as it 
would lead to Bright’s disease. Would you 
please inform me as to whether this is true or 
not? Being small eaters ‘is a family failing, 
however, and as long as the child keeps so well 
I have not worried about it, perhaps not enough. 
I will be very grateful to you for a reply.—H. 
E. W. 

A. I think a boy five years old should have 
other diet than plain milk if he is to thrive and 
grow strong. I would limit him to four glasses 
of milk a day, and most surely without sugar; 
the milk will not give him Bright’s disease, but 
the sugar might have a bad effect on both 
stomach and kidneys. He probably takes the 
milk only because he likes its sweetness, and 
much sugar is most assuredly bad for children. 
I think if you keep him down to the four 
glasses of milk a day and do not give him any 
food between meals, you will find an improve- 
ment in his appetite and in his nervous tempera- 
ment. 


Q. My little girl of five years perspires more 
freely than any other child I ever saw, and I 
think it causes her to take cold easily. She wears 
camel’s-hair underwear; the rest of her clothing 
is light. I keep the room where she plays at 
sixty-seven or sixty-eight degrees. Other chil- 
dren seem comfortable, although more warmly 
dressed, while she is covered with perspiration. 
It is the same when she is out-of-doors. She is 
a@ fat, healthy child, very large for her age. She 
is never sick, except with frequent colds, which 
worry me. What would you suggest ?—Mrs. A. W. 

A. I should try dieting the little girl some- 
what. Let her have sweets and starchy foods 
only in moderation or not at all; her meals 
must be regular, and she should not be allowed 
to eat between them. Let her have plenty of 
fresh air, but avoid excessive romping or: exercise. 


9. As a reader of HarRPER’s Bazar, I have al- 
ways taken great interest in your “ Answers to 
Mothers.” and would be very much pleased if 
you could help me by replying to this: My baby 
boy, about two months old, has a blood tumor 
on his forehead, just over the left eyebrow, and 
it stays there, notwithstanding the treatment it 
has received.—T’. H. 

A. Probably, from your description, the child 
has a nevus, and the most successful treatment 
for that is to have it removed by cautery or elec- 
tric needle. I should want an experienced sur- 
geon to see it first, however. 






























CELEBRATED 
DOWAGER 
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Vm ILAY| a me ‘ 
ROYAL WORCESTER "i 
TRIUMPH 


STYLE 600 
vw DOWAGER 


FOR STOUT FIGURES ¥ 
with self adjusting reducing strap. 





Thousands of Ladies all over GIR 


the world who have worn the & 


DOWAGER (Corsets altest that 
none other are so comfortable 
or fit so well. 

Ihe object for. which they are 
intended is accomplished tn 
every sense. These Corseis are 
jor sale by Dealers everywhere 
Insist on having the DOWAGER 
StyLE 600. (dealer cannot 
supply you we willupon receipt 
of money. 

Tue ROYAL BLUE BOOK teits asout it 


SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 


THE Prices: 


STOUT 


FIGURES StYLE599 $200 $925 


STYLE 600,$250 $975 $300 
CORSETS STYLE 550, $200 $725 $950 





e 


STYLES 550 and 599 are designed 
for ladies who desire either the 
Corset which conforms to the figure 
or the extreme straight front effect. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
186 Market St. 840 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, 
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Examine your package 
if you feel like 
complaining - 


you will find it is not 


Pearline. 


i Come Ter. ¥ ors Uate mate 
COVsor-jalatianmn 400 mele 
the same work with 
same ease and safety 
to fabrics and colors as 


Pearline 
| Harper’ s February Books Include 


‘ By MARY E. bahamas PRA 
y 
Six Trees dat o/“Jonana Pr 
Etching-like stories of humble people in Ne "England. eeiaae, $1.25 


The Mystery of Sleep 2y,J0HN ite | 


‘Life of Tilde 


An inquiry into the mysteries of : ——_. wae —_ psychological, and scientific. New, 
enlarged edition. $1.50 


In the Garden of Charity wher? pate 











‘*Let Not Man Put Asundes 
A love story of the Nova Scotian coast. $1.50. 


s P i T 
The Pride of Tellfair er PEAKE 


vr of **The Dariingtons.” 
A story of Northern Illinois—of love, law, and politics. $1.50. 


The New os Dale ee 


- lustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn 
Juvenile. A story of the many adventure a varying fortunes of Giovanni Martin. 
$i. Bs et, :: ei e tot 
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Because 
Gage Hats 


are of 













Because 
Gage Hats 


have a 

















sterling quality, 








commanding style, 






peerless beauty, expert 
queenly workmanship, Z 
grace, are made Z 





It to fit the head 
and ) is a perfectly, 

exceptionally Mark .- _o > a ; "7 2 Guarantee and - sold 
becoming, is printed ~ | Ce i > a \ VA AG superb Style, at prices 

they in the crown a9 sterling quality within reach 


satisfy the taste of every genuine > A. and superior of all, 
of GAGE HAT. ewe) workmanship, they satisfy 


the most 


are very exclusive 









































RIGIG@TERED 
the demands of 





fastidious. the most practical. 


‘yy. . . ) 
The Gage Booklet 
of Advance Styles in Spring Headwear with Description and Prices 


FREE UPON REQUEST 


ANNO M MW 
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[Lats Can Be Obtained Only Through a Dealer | 


If the millinery dealers in your city do not carry our hats in stock, 
place your order with them for the hat of your selection or send direct 
to us, accompanying with money order, and we will forward the hat to 


the dealer to deliver to you. 


GAGE BROTHERS © Co. 


CHICAGO 

















WHOLESALE ONLY 


Lda 
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Humorous and Serious 











ITTLE imagination is required to believe The 
Angelus human. It has its humorous side 
too, in the contra: ts it brings to each owner. 

Here are the first and later orders of two men 
who are members of the Angelus Music Library. 
Each member has his choice among thousands of 
compositions and each can change his music as 








often as he pleases. 

















First Man 


Second Man 





who likes popular 
music, ordered: 

4 Waltzes 

4 Marches 

3 National Airs 

s Spsrate Selections 

4 Old Songs 

4 Coon Songs 


One Year Later 


he ordered: 

4 From Wagner 
4 From Beethoven 
4 From Liszt 

z From Handel 

4 From Chopin 

z From Bizet 

6 Popular Airs 





who has studied 
music, ordered 
Twenty-four rolls, including 
choicest selections from Bach, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Chopin, 
Schumann, Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn and Wagner. 


One Year Later 
he ordered : 


Ten favorites from his time- 
honored old composers and 
fourteen of the latest popular 
selections in the library col- 
lection. 








The first man keenly enjoys symphonies and 
sonatas, the very names of which were formerly 
unknown to him, The other man, who ordered 
some ‘‘stuff” in order to please his children and 
friends from time to time, now appreciates the 
fun and swing of jolly music when it is properly 

layed. The Angelus has added capacity for en- 
oy ment to each of these music lovers 


THE. ANGELUS 


EXPRESSION DEVICES 


HILE the beginner is satisfied at first with 
merely a loud and soft pedal attachment, 
hé quickly understands the expression de- 

vices which are found only on The Angelus, and 
by means of which the performer subdues treble 
or bass, accents a note or phrase, retards or ac- 
celerates a passage without changing the tempo 
indicator. 





Every a music roll is so simply but com- 

ey marked that the novice can see at a glance 
ow to play with correct time and expression. 
The best music stores will gladly show The 

Angelus and we will mail handsome booklet free. 


THE WILCOX 6 WHITE CO. 
Maia Offices and Factory, 
MERIDEN, CONN, U. S. A. 
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The Only Perfect Polish 


GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 


The only preparation that 
produces a perfect result. It 
cleans as well as_ polishes. 
Does not cake or fill up the 
minutest interstices. Is ex- 
ceedingly economical in use 
and contains no trace of harm- 
ful ingredients. 
Price 25 cents a package 


If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
in stamps for a sampie package to 


The Gorham Co. 


Broadway & 19th Street, New York 


























Bishop Furniture ',s™4 ™- 


where on ap- 
proval, allowed in your home five days, to be 
returned at our expense and money refunded if 
not all you expect. We prepay freight to all 
points east of the 
Mississippi River 
and north of ‘len- 
nessee line, allow- 
ing freight that far 
toward points be- 
yond, 
No. 1800, Quartered 
Oak China Closet. 
The ends are double- 


strength curved glass, 
shelves adjustable, Oak Dining Table. 


a Suites ands dng ag Snr mtatyeets S100 
n. Stron yo e 
Our os ° 12.75 Retail value, $12.00, 


it retails for $16.50. No. 1172. French 
Leg, Box Seat, 


Dining Chair. 

Quartered Oak, 
beautifull de- 
signed and sub- 
stantially made. 


Price 2. 5. 

Worth $3.50. 

The above are 
made in Golden, 
Flemish, Weath- 
ered, or Antwerp 
finish. 

OUR BIG CATALOG FREE. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO, 


45-57 Ionia Street, Grand HKapids, Mich. 













One 


of 50 
Styles. 
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od BLUE 
0X BLO GROUND CHERRY 


BRILLIANT MALACHIT 
BLACK FLAT WHITE GREEN 


DEAD BLACK GLOSS WHITE NATURAL (OR 
CLEAR) 


MAHOGANY 


fom =6WALNUT 
: " [Ar* 
brightens every- 


thing it touches, and isa 
good thing to have on hand. There is hardly a room in 
the house where a little Jap-a-lac and a little industry will 
not work wonders. It is made in thirteen colors, Jap-a-lac 
is a fine, tough, quick-drying, durable finish for all metal 
and wooden things around the house. Natural Jap-a-lac 
is better than any other form of varnish for finishing floors 
and new wood-work in new houses, and for new and old 
hard and soft floors anywhere, any time. Water doesn’t damage it, and 
heel marks don’t show on it. The man who builds a house without 
Jap-a-lac finish is overlooking an important detail, and is laying up 
future expense for refinishing. 

Colored Jap-a-lac is for use on chairs, tables, floors, picture-frames 
—anvthing and everything that needs freshening. It isunexcelled for 
iron beds, furniture, wood-work,and front doors. The dead black, for 
picture-frames, fireplace fronts, and irons, gas fixtures, plate-racks 

—anything that needs a dead black or “ Flemish” finish. 
Every economical woman should know all about Jap-a-lac, 
and to every one who asks we will send free samples of 
finished woods, including demonstration of model floor 
and useful booklet of Jap-a-lac facts. Our booklet tells 
how to make beautiful enamels of all colors. Don't 
take any substitute. 


Sample Can Offer. 


Send your paint dealer’s name and 10 cents to pay for 
mailing, and we will forward to any point in the VU. S. 
sample can with enough Jap-a-lac (any color) to cover 
an ordinary chair. In writing, please use department 

letter to facilitate reply. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., 
Makers of High-Grade Varnishes, 
DEPT. B CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
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TrRAIBIDDO MARK 


A Smart Dinner Table 


always—if it is set with the unusually beautiful 


patterns of 


“1835 R. WALLACE” 


Silver Plated Ware, Every piece is modeled after 
solid silver patterns and has all its wear at half the cost. 

his illustration is reduced from a page of our delight- 
ful book by Mrs. Rorer, **How to Set the Table,’’ 
which shows exactly the correct adornment of the table for 
every occasion. Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of 
10¢. postage. Address Dept. F. 

R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
Wallingford, Conn. 


W. & S." stamp on sterling silveris a guar: n- 
tee of excellence. 


The“. 





Buy a Fence Right 
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A fine example of the best fence architectute, 
intelligent in design, splendidly made, double 
galvanized steel wire throughout. We build the 
correct fences for lawns, parks, etc. Our catalog 
shows a vast variety of the newest, most successful 
stylesat roto 50cts. per foot. Write for it (Free.) 





The most fascinat- 
ing kind of decora- 
tive work. Artistic 
results obtained 
quickly and easily. 
We have a com- 
plete line of pyro- 
graphic outfits and 

a large assortment of novel designs in wood, 
stamped or plain, ready for decoration. With a 


Closson Pyrographic Outfit 


“any one cam produce at a trifling cost the popu- 


| 


wu ee 


POU ree 


CPU? Fe ee ee eer ee ee Pe ee 


lar decorative pieces for which a high price is 
paid in the stores. Steins, book-racks, picture- 
frames, desk furnishings, plaques, etc., in quaint 
shapes and effective designs. 

Write for illustrated catalogue (free) showing entire 


outfits and almost one hundred woud novelties, stainped 
or plain, ready for etching. 


A. B. CLOSSON, JR., & CO. 


110 West Fourth St. 





Don't Buy New Carpets 


Prudent housekeepers are having their old carpets and 
scraps of carpets rewoven into BEAUTIFUL and 
SERVICEABLE RUGS. 

This method of utilizing old carpets enables you to 
cover a room in the most desirable and inexpensive 
manner possible. 

These Rugs are noted for their wearing qualities, and 
give the best of satisfaction. Made any size desired. 

We also weave Portieres from silk remnants. 

Write for booklet, giving full information. 


ALLEN’S RUG WORKS 
5907 and 5909 Centre Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Cincinnati, O. 


: 
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DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE CO. 


17 Dwiggins Avenue, 





EDDING INVITATIONS 


And Announcements printed and engraved 
Styles inest work and material. 10 Stylish \ ing 
. Samples and valuable Booklet, ‘Wedding Etiquette,” 

4. W. COCKRUM, 530 Main St., Oakland City, Ind. 


late 
rds,75 


Anderson, Ind. 





“The Star” Asbestos Pad For Dining Tables. 


The only absolute protection to the most highly polished surface 
against injury from moisture and hot dishes. 

Easy to handle; made to fold to convenient size to lay away in 
drawer when not in use. Made of specially prepared asbestos, covered 
with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 


Recommended to Friends by every Woman who tries it. 


When ordering, give shape of table—round, square or oblong. Measure top surface 
width and length correctly, as pad covers top only. and does not overhang. If extension 
table, give width of leaves and number wanted, as pads for extension tables are made in 
two halves, and the leaves and fillings added for any length desired. 

Doily, Chafing dish and Platter Mats of same material for tables when cloth is not 
used—round, square or oblong, 5 to 18 inches in size. 


Write for free booklet of illustrations and prices. 


L. W. KERNEY, 605 W. 6ist Place, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Low Fuel Cost 


Unless the heat generated in the fire-box of a cooking-range is brought into 
immediate contact with the cooking parts, there is waste. Majestie Ranges are 
scientifically constructed, so that every ounce of fuel consumed produces a maximum 
heat at the right spot. That this result has been obtained in the Majestie, over 
250,000 satisfied users will testify (the names of several in your vicinity on application). 

Pay for Themselves. A Majestic will pay for itself in the saving of fuel ina 
short time. It will pay for itself several times during its life in the saving of repairs 

Many stvles, embodying right principles of construction, but varving slightly to 
meet the needs of city and country homes, restaurants, hotels, ships’ kitchens, and 
dining-cars, are presented for your selection. 

Our booklet shows these different styles. Gives valuable information about 


selecting a range and arranging a kitchen. Tells how to get the best results from 
any range. Gives 100 cooking receipts by famouscooks. Write for it—it is free. 


Majestic Mfg. Co., 2046 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 











Liberal Discount for Cash. 
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The Value 
of Reputation. 


A reputation based on half a cen- 
tury’s experience, dealing directly 
with the women of the family all 
over the world, is unique, and stimu- 
lates a worthy pride. THE SINGER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY aims to 
maintain its well-earned reputation 
for fair dealing during all time. It 
is permanent, its salesrooms are in 
every city of the world, and parts 
and supplies for its machines can 
always be easily obtained. 


Sold on instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


** Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.’’ 
































THE 


May Skirt Yoke 


WITH 


Hose Supporter Attached 


If you wear the fashionable skirt you 
MUST wear a MAY SKIRT YOKE with 
hose supporter attached, to secure beauti- 


ful hip curves and smooth-fitting gowns. 


ON SALE AT THE CORSET DEPARTMENT 
OR SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


Black or White Satin,- - - $2.25 
White Wash, - - - - - 4,25 


SEND 50c. FOR A DU BARRY CORSET SACHET 
Colors; Blue, Pink, Violet, and White. 





“> THE MAY YOKE COMPANY 


Department I 
P.O. Box 442 y 220 Broadway 
Toledo, Ohio ik New York 





























France. These are $4 to $8 a yard. 


Then there are the fine, serviceable Foulards, in neat printings, that range 
from soc to $1.50 a yard. Among them are many polka dots in black-and-white and 


navy blue-and-white. 


Plain silks, in the softer weaves, will be popular, in colors and black. Among 
them Peau de Cygne, at 75c to $1.50; Louisine, at 75c to $1.50; and Crepe de Chine, 


at 85c to $7.50. 


Besides all these silks in regular stock, we offer certain most attractive groups at 
these specially low prices. We placed large orders before the recent rise in raw silk: 


45,000 yards of Printed Habutai, 50c a 


yd.—In hundreds of neat dots and 
figures in navy blue-and-white and black- 
and-white. 


20,000 yards of Imperial Taffetas, 58:— 
In all colors and black; exceedingly 
strong and durable; soft finish, but of 
good weight. 

10,000 yards of Black Taffetas, 65c— 
Extra strong and durable, 19 inches 
wide, with “Wear Guaranteed”” woven 
in selvage. 

12,000 yards of Imported Black Taffetas, 
75¢—From one of the world’s best manu- 
facturers, a very fine quality. ‘“‘Wear 
Guaranteed”? woven in the selvage. 


It's very easy to buy from us 


made the beginning. We shall be 


will help matters to tell us about 
particular sorts of silk you desire. 
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Vimanafor Store 


The Spring Silks Are 
Radiant with Beauty 


'S an easy matter to plan your summer dress-campaign, with the 
Wanamaker stock of Silks to consult and draw upon. The showing 
is already superbly comprehensive; 


Foulards and Printed Silks will again be favorites for Spring—but colors and 
designs are novel. Hundreds of patterns in rich double-width plain and broche 
Louisines, Liberty Satins, Gauze, and Foulards in new, rich printings come from 


JOHN WANAMAKER 























and new recruits are arriving daily. 









































10,000 yards of Imported White Taffetas, 
75c—Firm and‘strong, of good weight 
and brilliancy. 


























50,000 yards of Fine Twilled Foulards, 
75c¢ and 85c—In a great variety of de- 
signs and colorings. Including all sorts 
of polka dots. 



































18,000 yards of Fine Black Silks, $1 
—Gilt-edge black Taffetas, fine black 
Peau de Soie, Peau de Cygne and Crepe 
de Chine. All guaranteed to wear. 



































by mail; particularly after you have 
glad to send samples on request. It 
what price you wish to pay and the 




















NEW YORK 

















ROYAL L. LEGRAND ccs rire caters 
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HE new styles this Spring are the jarre- 

telle models. Lines of beauty are given 
the figure, and an erect, graceful carriage is 
made natural and easy by having the hose 

supporters form part of the corsets. 

They are boned with whalebone through- 
out, and are fascinatingly trimmed with laces 
and ribbons. 

Prices, $2.50 to $15.00 per pair. 




















THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


A 
Perfect F igure 
wit 


Perfect Comfort 


is secured by wearing 


The FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER 


Patented December 5, 1899. 
BECAUSE 


It makes the abdomen perfectly flat whether worn 
with or without u corset. 
It curves the back in et the waistline and reduces 
he waist itself. 

The FOSTER HOSE SUP?ORTER has a belt which exerts a pressure on 
the sides of the waist, making it round. Itis the only SUPPORTER which 
has a smoothly fitting pad that can be adjusted either high or low over the 
abdomen without losing its shape. It has four hose-supporting bands with 
new silk-looped fasteners, which hold the stockings taut and absolutely se- 

cure, The name FOSTER is a gree on omy pair. Do not be deceived. 

FOUR GRADES 
Wide Web, Black or White, - $ 60 
Fancy Frilled, Black, White, C ardinal, “Blue or Pink, 75 
Heavy Silk Web, Large Pad : ° e. 35 
Very Heavy Web, with Extra L large Pad, 


Book on BEAUTY and PHYSICAL 
is given in exchange for the 
CULTURE coupon attached to every gen- 
uine FOSTER. Kefuse imitations. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, remit us and stp. 
oom PORTERS will be sent direct. Send deal- 
er’s name and give color desired ; also state 


your height and waist measure. 


The Foster Hose Supporter Co. 
438 Broadway, New York. 
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Fastidious 
Men 
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their shirts Why! 


made of 


Pride of theW est 


For sale by leading jobbers and 
retailers and men’s furnishers. 
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Of course profits are small on Radcliffe 
Shoes, but the sales are large. They are 
sold all over the country and most of all 
where they've been sold longest. 
That means they please 
women who wear 





Samples of this muslin mailed free on application. 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents 


Jor this Musiin, 


79 and 81 Worth Street, New York 
abs ae ae ae ae abe ae ae ae ae abe ate ale abe ae abe ate ale ae ate ade ae ate ate ae ate ate ae a 


: Wrerollaky \ SHOES 
$2.50 
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EXPRESS We sell direct from 









“Loom to Wearer" any You can depend on the honesty of the dealer 
PREPAID style or weight of cloth ‘ who seils you Radcliffe Shoes, because the 
i in lengths to suit. Re gout Bie Seve oon any - inar oe wanes 
> cor at the same price. nd they 
SERVICEABLE All prevailing shades | @ longer, 80 that you buy fewer pairs. Such 
AND FINE of Men's and Women's | dealers are giving you square dealing, Hunt 
fabrics at prices your ; them up. Our new illustrated style book is 
QUALITIES dealer would pay for : ready ; also an attractive calendar K-mark 
ONLY them. —both free on request. 
For preserving and polishing shoes, 
BOOKLET Write for samples, stat- . Radcliffe Shoe Dressing keeps ‘‘life’’ in 
ing for what purpose leather. I0 cents a bottle at dealers. 
FREE  semiese Wienx THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO. 


PASSAIC WOOLEN COMPANY °. Dept. 3, Boston, Mass. 
Mills, South and Fifth St. 
Passaic, N. J. 





HARPER’S 


New Model 837 


3 BAZAR 


The distinguishing features of the new model 
“837” R & G Corset are extreme shapeliness 


and comfort. 


It combines all that is good in the low-bust, straight- 
front style, with the desirable features of the deep 


hip—but it does not go to extremes. 


It has snap 


and style, and yet conforms to the lines of the real 


human figure. 


More than 10,000 dealers handle R & G Corsets. 


R & G CORSET CO., 395 Broadway, New York 





(ary ‘PURE 


oe ery, 


A PERFECT DRESS SHIELD 


Recommended by Journals of Health 
for Hygienic qualities. 


GUARANTEED TO THE WEARER 
CAN BE WASHED 


So_p By Best DEALERS. 


The Omo Manvfecturing Co. 
Middletown, Conn., Vv. s. A. 


———$—$—$———— 














an SAV E 1/3 % you 
BUY i. GOODS 
DIRECT *:s=MILL 


New Styles for 
Spring and Summer 


We cut out jobber’s and retail- 
er’s profits. We guarantee a sav- 
ing of 334% per cent. in actual 
money, and give you fresh goods 
taken directly from our finishing 
Copartmnent, 


Ne send, postpaid, scores of 
generous 


SAMPLES FREE 


of the Jates# styles in 


Broadcloths, Meltons, 
Tweeds, Homespuns, 
Oxfords, Cheviots, 
Cassimeres 

Spring and Summer patterns 
and shades in all combinations, 
54 inches wide, from 90c. | 
to $2.00 a yard. We cut 
any length and deliver imme 
diately. For 
OUTING, GOLF, BICYCLE AND 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES 

Write for samples to-day; 
make your selection. 


TILTON WOOLEN MILL ° 
118 Mill St., Tilton, N. H. 




















































“ TRIPLE - PLUS” 


SILVER PLATE TABLE WARE, 


made by the Oneida Community, 
has a plate heavy enough to last 
practically a lifetime. We call this 
plate “‘Triple-Plus,” and warrant it 
for 25 years. It is better in wear 
and equal in appearance to Sterling 
Silver, at a much lower price. 
Produced in elegant. styles and 
beautiful finish—almost a counter- 
part of Sterling Silver. The famous 
Avalon Pattern has ornamentations 
heavier, and artistic detail carried 
further than was ever attempted in 
plated ware heretofore. 


Oneida Community Quality 


has for more than 50 years been 
recognized as the highest attainable 
quality produced in each of the 
several brands of the Society’s 
manufactures. Write for illus- 
trated Booklet ‘‘T,” It tells the 
interesting story of their success. 


A Beautiful Baby Feeding Spoon, in 
“Triple-Plus” will be sent on receipt of 50 
cents. A useful article and elegant gift. 


Oneida Community, 
KENWOOD, N. Y. 
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These tags on a skein of yarn 
are a guarantee of perfection. 

Five of them and two cents 
for postage entitle you to a New 
Knitting and Crocheting Manual 
if sent to 

S. B. & Bb. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention this Publication, 


SRST: 


SS” 





“\S est S 


Sz 
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| | 0 Dresses Any Woman 


Complete from HEAD to TOE 
in latest style 


FREE SAMPLES 


And Measurement Blanks. 
To Introduce Direct to the Wearer 
Our Ladies’ Custom Tailoring 
we will make the first ten 
thousand suits absolutely a4 
measure eant us for only $10 
fi the followin REE 

























plete outfit F 
Ketually ory — —f 
for only 0 and Soing 

ay till a u receive the suit and 
at fit an find it we 
nd your name and toftice 
~ W. and we will send ae , FREE 
SAMPLES OF C 
line and measurement blank for size 
of ‘Suit, Shirtwaist and Shoes. 
A GENUINE WOOL mixed repellant 
| latest atyle, Taller Made Blouse 
| Sulit, for such tiadies’ tailors 


j Charge. ........-. .--++sce0s.--- 880.00 
A Mohair Felt praemes sas. 2.50 








A Pair of Stylish Shoes. . 2.50 
| A Flannelette Shirtwaisi coco 
| 3 A Pair Lise Lin 50 

A Lace Bord ered Handi'reh’f 


A Handsome Leather Belt. 
Ladies pay dally for this.. 


DON’T DELAY. 








> | LK. After having filled 10,000 orders our 
prices for these suits will be $20. 
and No Free Articles. 
Every woman has a right to know GENTS’ COMPLETE 
what kind of silk her dressmaker is us- esa: Co., 
. - , 7 “en ° ° 99 Ledies’ alloring, 
ing. Gowns made with “Corticelli 411 Avams STREET. 
Silk always look well and wear well. CHICAGO. 
2 nates af “eo . +999 : First Nat'l Bank 
Is your dressmaker using “ Corticelli”? longo. Capital $12,000,000. 





The only way to find out is to ask her. |} | —— 


As YOU pay the bills, and as long as || Home Needlework 


“Corticelli”” costs YOU no more than 


é | Home Needlework Magazine is published in January, April, July and 

poor silk why don’t you buy it ? You | October. Beautifully illustrated, new designs and patterns; instructions 

’ 4 by art needlework authorities. Lace work a specialty. Price so cents a 

cannot get “ Corticelli ” Silk unless you | year. A cambric pattern of a beautiful Point Lace Handkerchief or a 

5 7 ¢ Pretty Linen Doily (state which you want) will be sent FREE with your 

ask for it. When you go shopping, subscription if you will send us the names of three friends and promise to 

S 2 bad Show the magazine to them and ask them to subscribe. As soon as your 

don’t simply sav sé A spool of silk.” but subscription is entered you will be entitled to work fur Beautiful Premiums. 
J 7. . A . Good agents wanted. Subscribe now. Address 

make the clerk give you ** Corticelli,”’ or FLORENCE PUBLISHING C€O., 59 Chestnut Street, Florence, Mass, 





go to another store. 


LACE MAKING 


OUR PRINCESS. LACE. Loom 
weave the most beautiful Laces of every 
descripuon. Every lady wants one. A Big Money 
Maker For Ladies Living at Home. Our new book on 
Lace Making gives full particulars Free upon otros. 
TORCHON LACE CO... Dept. E, ST. LOUIS, a0. 


Corticelli Silk Mills, 19 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 






TOO STRONG 
TO BREAK 





































My Business is to Make 
Homes More Beautiful. 


MEXICAN 


DRAWN WORK 
This beautiful doily, al! fine 
linen, size 6x6 inches, worked 
center. genuine Mexican 
Drawn Work, 20 cts., post- 
paid. Same thing. 8x8 in- 
ches, 30 cts. Beautifully il- 
lustrated catalog, 20 pages, 
including Indian Rugs, 2 
cts. FREE with doily. 
Mexican Opals. A beauty, 
P poseele, 25 cts. B tter one, 
ashing with many-colored - 
fires, 50 cts. (= = 
FRANCIS E. LESTER, 
Mesilla Park, 
N. Mex. 


Box 16 H. 
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The Forsythe Waist 


|| Latest 1903 Spring 
Waists. Absolutely 














unequalled for Style, 
Fit, Finish, Qual- 
ity. Finest im- 
ported Scotch 
Madras. Thou- 
sands of the 
newest, most 
exclusive pat- 


terns. All sizes 


32 to 44. 
Perfect satis- 
faction guaran- 
boat “ « 
A NEW PROCESS Psi 
Desfumed dress shields, emitting a teed mail order 
elicate aroma, and retaining per- . : : 
fume as lon z as shields last—coun- | customers ev- 
teract all r+ A from perspiration— PS 
hygienically pure. eryw here. 3 50 
aitedios dry geote change, o sent 
rice. ‘ : ’ 
Non $3,and4 - See.npek. Um Send for 1903 Catalogue and Samples. 
Nos. 2, 3, 


— 7 - 45e.a =—_)) Made by 


JOHN FORSYTHE 


LADD & COFFIN, 12 Barclay St., N. Y. one wae ee 
Inventors and Owners. (Patent applied for.) 865 Broadway New York 


“ * 99 | 
OM VELVET 


Most velvets are stretched. “ Non-| f 
pareil” Velvet is never stretched. | 
Its pile is therefore faster than that | ‘ 

Pp | 
of other velvets and its wear guaran- 
teed. The dyers’ name, J. & J. M.) 


Worrall, on back of every yard. 




















Save middlemen’s forty per 
cent. by buying direct from 
the Farm. Express prepaid. 


Cawston’s 
California 
Ostrich Boas 


are made from the finest 
feathers of the male birds. 
They are lively. durable, 
glossy, and uniform. Made 
from fully developed, select 


Marie Roze writes: 
‘* The ‘ Nonpareil’ Velvet is un- | 
; equaled and far superior to other 

fabrics of the kind.’’ | Seay feathers. phey are 


For $12.00 we send, prepaid, a beautiful 

l'e-yard glossy white or black boa, made 

. of selected ostrich feathers, worth $17.50 
4 at retail. They give perfect satisfaction. 

For $16.00 we send, prepaid, an exception- 

ally tine black or white ostrich boa, 1% yards 

long, extremely full, heavy, and broad. We 


recommend these as being stylish and rich 


“Nonpareil” Velvet awarded First Gold Medals Send 2c. for souvenir price-lis 


in appearance, 
t. 
NATURAL CURIOSITY—Natural feather, just as taken 





at Paris, London, and Amsterdam Exhibitions. from the ostrich, sent free with every order, 
, ‘ Cawston Ostrich Farm, couck’%.29%,2" ca: 
ALL COLORS AT FIRST CLASS STORES. The Original Home of the Ostrich in America j 
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ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS 
beg to announce that Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD’S new nobel, “‘LADY ROSE’S 
DAUGHTER,”’ will be published in book 
form early in the month of March. 




















THREE EDITIONS 


TWO VOLUME AUTOGRAPH—350 numbered sets, each 
autographed by the author. 16 full-page drawings 
by Christy. Orders may be placed now, and will 
be filled in the order in which they are received 
until the edition is exhausted. Crown 8vo0, Deckel 
Edges, Gilt Tops, Special Binding, in Box, $5.00 

TWO POLUME—Uniform with two-volume edition of 
“Eleanor.” 16 full-page drawings by Christy. 
Crown 8v0, Gilt Tops, Deckel Edges, in 
Box, . ; 7 ; ; $3.00 


ONE VOLUME—8 full-page drawings by Christy. Post HARPER & BROTHERS 
8v0, Ornamented Cloth, . : ; $1.50 FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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